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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798. By Cuartes Hamiton TEELING. 
Post 8vo. pp. 300. London, 1828. 
Colburn. 

Ovr sentiments with regard to Ireland, her 
ast history, and present situation, stand re- 

corded in the last volume of The Literary 

Chronicle, and preface a review of the Me- 

moirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone. On that 

occasion, we hesitated not to avow our sym- 
pathy with the feelings, whatever might be 
our idea of the rash conduct, of those gene- 
rous, enthusiastic, and devoted individuals 
who figured in this wild and appalling drama. 
They were men worthy of the magnificent 
cause for which they struggled, and who de- 
served a happier fate. They were of that 
order of spirits—never called into action save 
at revolutionary periods, and who seem born 
of the storm and whirlwind of the time,— 
with whom nor imprisonment, nor torture, 
nor discomfiture, nor death, weigh one jot in 
comparison with the lofty aspirations, the 
holy duties w!::ch impel them to exertion. 





What though they ‘ make unto themselves 
great reverses,’ and the languors of despair 
too speedily displace the exulting dreams of 
hope,—is the blood they shed on the scaffold, 
poured out in vain? do they not expire in 
the repaying conviction, that thus attesting 
by their last blood and breath, the sincerity 
oitheir attachment to freedom, they secure 
her final triumph ? 
We have been too deeply interested by 
te narrative we have now on our table to 
‘ommence describing it with more than a 
passing notice of the somewhat exaggerated 
colouring by which it is distinguished. We 
could have spared some of the flourish of 
Preparation, the pomp of phrase, and fre- 
quent attempts at dramatic effect, —character- 
sic enough, it is true, but weakening a de- 
tal of facts in themselves too powerful, too 
per ae too startling, to need extraneous 
Hetshment. We know that all this is 
usable enough, and easily to be accounted 
or. The amiable and patriotic author writes 
nes, request of his wife and his children, 
,_- aves the book asa * mark of his remem- 
~ee,-—as the only inheritance which the 
mies of his country have left him to be- 
— He is an Irishman writing on Trish 
. a and describing events in which he 
® se unimportant part,—events, which 
sive in tery in romance and excitation, 
nals of nw etter and least blood-stained an- 
Seeks evolutionary France. Something 
on) .-. set down to natural temperament, 
ere. feeling,—to undying associa- 
te wonla methy cherished recollections, and 
reap pnt ni CuaRes Ifa MILTON 
Deke ene ae and feeling now as he 
Year he eh ge _ 1796, when in his eighteenth 
and a a incarcerated by that arch: traitor 
Postate, Castlereagh, than subduing his | 


lor, 





language and emotions to the standard of | 
existing literary taste. The more prominent 

and attractive features of this work (independ- 

ently of the merely personal incidents with | 
which it opens,) are, of course, sketches of | 
many of the illustrious men engaged in the | 
rebellion ; particularly of that singularly lofty | 
and gallant being, Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; | 
statements of the irritating and tyrannical | 
measures, the coarse and base brutalities by | 
which the generous heart of Ireland was out- | 
raged, the military movements which ensued | 
on either side, and the alternate victories and | 
defeats which ended in the suppression of | 
the United Irishmen in Ulster. The military | 
mana@uvres of the royal and the rebellious | 
troops; the characters and pretensions of the | 
leaders of the latter; and the sanguinary and 
merciless conflicts which marked the strug- | 
gle, are described hastily and briefly, but 
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rouse the national spirit, and elevate the mind 
to a contempt of danger and the most enthusi- 
astic feelings which love of liberty and of 
country could inspire. No wonder, then, that 
the system of union became formidable, and 
that public sympathy for these who suffered in 
the cause was general and sincere; while the 
man, who with firmness encountered the pri- 
vations of a prison, was regarded as a martyr 
to truth and the liberties of his eountry. Of 
this number, yonng and enthusiastic, it was 
my fortune to be one. Educated in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, | imbibed early sentiments of 
independence, which, though they have marred 
my best prospects in life, and entailed misfor- 
tunes incalculable on my family, I trust I shall 
never abandon. Fox, Grattan, Curran, and 
the illustrious patriots of their day, have lived 








. in vain, if the present generation of [rishmen 
' should blush to avow the sentiments which 


they muntained. Had my mind been ambiti- 


: | cus, few of my contemporaries had fairer pros- 
with great effect. 


pects of alvancement; but I preferred Ireland, 


The following passage describes the state | in her poverty and distress, to the splendour 


of public feeling in consequence of the re- | 
moval of Lord Fitzwilliam, the persecutions | 
in Armagh, and the many other atrocities by | 
which the people of lreland were ultimately | 


' 


' to the abandonment of her cause.’ 


goaded into frenzy and resistance. After de- 


scanting on the irresistible nature of the na- | 
tional impulse, which hurried forward many | 
| interest, as will the prison anecdotes relating 
| the arrival of the French fleet in Bantry Bay, 
til nearly the whole active population became | 


of the most elevated in rank and _ fortune, 
swelling the numbers of United Irishmen un- 


such, Mr. Teeling continues,— 


‘Every measure that could tend to expand 
the system, or to rouse the national feeling, 
was called into action. Green, the national 
colour, and as the venerable Betagh termed it, 
“the fancy colour of the Deity,” was almost 
universally worn; few appeared without this 
badge of national distinction. The drooping 





manufactures of the country were fora moment 


revived, and the velvet of Genoa and the silks | takings. 


which is wrung from her miseries and misfor- 
tunes; and whether in the dungeon or on the 
mountain’s heath, [ never envied the feelings 
of the man who owed his fortune or his safety 


Tie particulars relative to Lords Castle- 
reagh and Carhampton will be perused with 


and the alarm which it occasioned ; but per- 
haps the best quotation we can adduce in 
proof of the eloquence and ability of the au- 
thor, is the account of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald :—- 

‘The rank, the talent, the virtues, and disin- 
terested patriotism of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
distinguished him, in the estimation of his 
countrymen, as a man every way. qualified for 
the mostimportant trust and the boldest under- 
Young, ardent, and enterprising ; 


of Florence were rivalled through the improved } enthusiastic iu his love of liberty ; of devoted 


tuste of the Dublin artist, whose looms, though | 


now unemployed, were, at that period, barely 


attachment to his country, and possessing the 
most unbounded confidence of his countrymen 


suthcient tor the domestic consumption. A | in return; reared in the school of arms, and 


green velvet stock,or a silk robe, with a sham- | 
rock device, were the embiems of national feel- | 
} lar leader, aud seemed destined by nature for 


ing; and the former was not unfrequently pre 
sented to the youthful patriot by the fair daugh- | 
ter of Erin, as the pledge of a more tender re- | 
gard. The enthusiasm of the females even | 
exceeded the ardour of the men: in many of | 
the higher circles, and in all the rustic festivi- | 
ties, that youth met a cold and foibidding | 
reception from the pariner of lis clioice, who, 
cither from apathy or timidity, bud not yetsub- 
scribed to the test of union. 
‘As the vigilance of government increase}, | 
and the systein of union became moe pregnant | 
with danger (for the insurrection act bad now | 
attached to it the penalty of death), the exer- | 
tions of the people were redoubled. Music, to | 
which the Irish are so peculiaily attached, and | 
which, if] may use the expression, Speaks the | 
native language of their soul, was most suc- | 
cessfully resorted to on this occasion; and the | 
popular songs of the day, suited to the temper | 
of the times, were adurrably calculated to 


distinguished for military science, he possessed 
all the qualities to constitute a great and-popu- 


the bold and daring enterprise to which an ab- 
horrence of oppression, and the most lively 
sense of Justice iiresistibly impelled him. Sge 
crificing in this pursuit all the prospects to 
which rank, fortune, aod an illustrious line of 
ancestry opened the way, le sought ouly in the 
tanks of lis couutry that distinction which his 
tulents and virtues could not fail to obtain. 
‘Tuough no chief had actually been appoint- 


| ed to the supreme conimand in Leinster, the 


eyes of all were naturally directed to Lord Ed- 
ward Fiizgerald. The officers who composed 
his staff, as well as those who had been selected 
to command in the respective counties, were 
men distinguished either by military talent or 
local intluence. Tew, however, of the former 
now remained in [reland. It was difficult to 
elude tiie vigilance of the government, and the 
period of resistance having been from time to 
time postponed, the officers of foreign states 
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had returned to their respective servicers, to 
which the busy scenes of warfave throughout 
Europe had recalled them. Those who Lad of- 
fered their services in the hour of Jreland’s 
distress, were, from these circumstances 
alas! but for a short period) precluded any 
share in her disastrous fortunes, but lieland 
can never forget their generous sympathy in 
her cause; the gallant Hon. —— Plunkett, 
that intrepid soldier of fortune, whose fame 


(some 


will be recorded while Buda or the Danube are 


remembered; the brave and devoted Bellew, 
who would exchange the laurels of foreign con- 
quest to encounter peril and privation in the 
land of his birth; the most distinguished for 
virtue in the noble house of M—re, to whom ti- 
tles and fortune opposed but a slender baurier, 
where the happiness ef his country and her li- 
berties were at stuke; the young and aident 
L—s—n, whose virtues slied lustre on the ti- 
tles of his som 3 and he to whose memory my 
heart is devoted with more than fraternal atfce- 
tion, whose soul was the seat of honour, whose 
mind was resplendent with every virtue, whose 
Jove of country burned with unextinguishible 
fire, and whose unbounded philanthropy em- 
braced the whole human race: shade of the 
brave! accept this tribute of remembrance, and 
may thy ashes, moistened by the tears of thy 
country, be mingled with mine, when the lamp 
of thy brother shall be extinguished, and that 
heart cease to vibrate, which loved thee for his 
country and bis country in thee. 

‘A more intimate acquaintance with Lord 
Edward’s character served only to increase our 
respect, by exhibiting his virtues in stil bngit- 
er colours; with the purest feelings of moral 
worth, were associated the tirmest chaiacteris- 
tics of mind. In the hour of peril he was 
ealin, collected, and brave; in his more social 
moments cheerful: but gentle and unussum- 
ing, lie attracted all hearts, and won tiie conti- 
dence of others by the caudour of his own. 


The early period of his life had been almost | é 
| shelter or protect Lim, bad the slightest influ- 


exclusively devoted to military pursuits; and 
at the conclusion of the intcresting struggle for 
the independence of the western world, he be- 


came acquainted with the celebrated La Fa- | 
vette and other distinguished characters in the | 
with | 
| time in possession of the secret, and some were 


pression on a young and entiiusiastic mind; | arrested on suspicion of having atiorded him an 


American revolution. An association 
such men could not fail to make a lively im- 


and his subsequent residence in France, in the 
proudest days of her history, gave fresh encigy, 


if energy weie wanting, to a soul already de- 


voted to the great cause of universal benevo- | 
lence. Candid, generous, and sincere, his soul | 
been surprised to meet at his residence men 


never breathed a selfish or unmanly feeling: 


obstinate, perhaps, when wantoaly Opposed, | 
'stood with the government of the country, 


i 
but yielding and gentie by nature, he some- 


. 


tines conceded to counsels inferior to his own 5 


lngh in militery talent, he assumed no supe- | 
| was one evening in conversation with Lord Ed- 


nority, but inspired courage and contidence 
where he found either deiicient. 


combat with the wost immoveable firmness, in 
despite of every remoustrance and the kindest 
solicitude of his friends, was on tue expected 
approach of an awful event, where failuie was 
ruin, and success more than doubtful. ‘No, 
yeutlemen!” said he, “ the post is mine, and po 


min mustdispute it with me; if may be come | 
mitted to abier hands, but it cannot be intruste- | 
ed to amore determined heart. 1 know the | 


Leavy responsibility that awaits me; Lut whe- 
ther T perish or Giumph, no consideration shall 
induce me to Iviego this duty.” ‘Lire eventiul 
period passed b: stauces changed its 
expected course, and the measure was uban- 
doned. 

‘The powerful influence which Lord Ed- 
ward possessec5 thie 
the people, and their personal «at! 
man, whose fuintiv had so often shared in the 


Clycuin 


iment to the 





The only | 
measure which, perhaps, he was ever known to | 


,* j . ‘ . ; 
unbvounced coniidence of 


misfortunes of their country, and were justly 
designated “ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores ;” the 
increased severity of government; the undis- 
guised preparations on either side for a hostile 
struggle,—uall led to the more immediate adop. 
tion of ineasures which perhaps no human pru- 
dence or foresight could then avert. The most 
conspicuous for influence or leadership were 
either at this moment airested, or large rewards 
oifered for their apprehension. With a mind 
impatient of restraint, where he conceived duty 
or honour to lead the way, Lord Edward could 
iil brook concealment at this eventful moment, 
when his presence could have marshalled thou- 
sands inarms. Delay appeared pregnant with 
danger; some of the boldest spirits were daily 
cut off; the miseries of the country hourly in- 
creased; and it was resolved, at every hazard, 
to try the fortune of the field. 

‘The country which boasts the honour of 
Lord Edward’s birth was the first to raise the 
standard in the eventful struggle, and the 
plains of Kildare, which for centuries had been 
ihe abode of tranquillity and peace, presented, 
ere the morrow’s sun had set, 10,000 men in 
aims. Had Lord Edward Fitzgeraid in person 
succeeded in erecting the standard in Leinster, 
it is uncertain wha: might have been the result 
of this measure, or its influence on the future 
destinies of lreland. But vain are the hopes of 
man, for the power that marks his destiny no 
human force can arrest. 

‘Tlie protection of Lord Edward’s person was 
an object of the most anxious solicitude, and 
the licroic fidelity of those to whom it was in- 
trusted, recalls to our remembrance the roman- 
tic and chivalrous attachment which distin- 
guished the natives of a sister country when 
the fugitive descendant of her former monarchs 
possessed no portion of the princely domain of 
his ancestors, beyond the faithful hearts of ber 


' hardy mountaineers. Neither the large rewards 


offeied by government for his apprehension, 
nor the thieats held out against any who should 


ence on those to whom his safety was commit- 
ted. ‘To avoid suspicion, his place of residence 
was frequently cuanged, ov which occasion he 
was always escorted by a few brave and ceter- 
mined fiiends. Hundieds were from time to 


asylum; but no breath ever conveyed the 
slight st hint that could lead to his discovery, 
‘ [It is difficult to conceive the lively interest 
evinced by all ranks for the safety of this ami- 
able and distinguished nobleman; and I have 


who, from the relative situation in which they 


must bave made a considerable sacrifice of 
their polincal fears to personal attachment. J[ 





ward, when Colonel L entered his apart- 
ment, accompanied by two gentlemen with 
Wihiose persovs J was unacquainted, but who, I 
had reason to believe, were members of the 
Irish legislature. The colonel, after embracing 
Loid Edward with the warmest affection, laid 
on his table a large canvass purse filled with 
gold, and smiling at his lordship, while he 
tapped him on the svoulder, “ There,” said he; 
“there, my lord, is provision for ve 

‘A few hours would have placed Lord Ed- 
ward at the head of ihe troops of Kildare; 
measures were arranged for this purpose which 
the government could neither lave foreseen nor 
prevented. But a fatal destiny interposed ; 
lis concealment was discovered through the 
imprudent zeal of an incautious friend, and 


‘ ; Nerat “; ! ry¢ yas ¢ "Rye ry y 
after a desperate struggie with au overpowering 





> 


} Lr , } 1} . y } 
force, wounded, exh tusied, anu lasiely tie gal. 


lant Edward was cuptuied. 


‘Lord Edward was reclining on a couch 
i 
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when the party entered; they called on him to 
surrender,—le grasped a dagger,—they in. 
stantly fired,—a ball entered his Shoulder,—he 
sunk on thecouch. Bleeding and extendeq on 
his back, he bravely maintained the unequal 
conflict, killed the leader of their band, wound. 
ed a second officer of the party, and only yield. 
ed when resistance was no longer availing 
Even here his native generosity triumphed ; fo; 
on the arrival of surgical aid, he declined the 
proffered assistance, desiring that the first atten. 
tion should be paid to his wounded antagonists, 
The surgeon complied with his request, and op 
his return announced to Lord Edward, who ea, 
gerly inquired the result, that Captain Ryan 
was killed and Major Swan mortally wounded. 
‘Then, sir,” said Le, with the mildest compo. 
sure, ** you may dress me. It was a hard strug. 
gle,—and are two of them gone?” The sur. 
geon who attended on this occasion is yet liy. 
ing; he can pronounce whether the wounds of 
Lord Edward were mortal; whether, under pru- 
dent and skilful attention, they might have 
caused an early or a lingering death, and whe. 
ther the visits of this humane gentleman, 
whose skill might have relieved, or kindness 
soothed the sufferings of his noble patient, 
were forbidden to his lordship’s cell. But the 
days of the gallant Edward were numbered, 
and rapid his transition from the dungeon to 
the tomb. I impeach no man with so foula 
deed ; forbid it justice and humanity. “The 
seerets of the prison house are yet untold;” 
but, in the emphatical language of his friend 
and compatriot, O’Connor, “in those days of 
Staiking butchery, for Edward’s precious blood 
not even the semblance of an inquisition has 
been had.” I drop the painful narrative Short 
but brilliant was his career; honoured be his 
memory. May the virtues of the sire descend 
on the sons, whose opening promise has arrest: 
ed the attention of the legislature, and com- 
manded an act of national justice. 

‘No man was more truly happy in his domes- 
tic circle than Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He 
possessed the hand and affections of the amia- 
ble Pamela®,and in this he felt that he possessed 
kingdoms He was the favourite of his family, 
the idol of his sisters, and the pride of his bro- 
ther, Robert, Duke of Leinster. Loved, ad- 
mired, and respected by all, he enjoyed a greater 
portion of happiness than generally falls to the 
lot of any one individual; and had not the sor- 
rows of his country rankled in his heart, and 
interrupted the enjoyments with which Heavea 
had blessed him, he could scarcely be said to 
have had one earthly wish ungratified. His 
fortune, though moderate, was ample, for he 
equally despised the ostentation of the world, 
and the narrow feelings of the ungenerons soul. 
Hospitable without extravagance, he delighted 
in the society of his friends, and in these lours 
of domestic enjoyment, the lovely Pamela at 
tracted, by her lively and fascinating manners, 
the admiration of all; formed to charm every 
heart and command every arm that had not al- 
ready been enlisted in the cause of Ireland. 
lreland was her coustant theme, and Edward $ 
rlory the darling object of her ambition. She 
entered into all his views; she had a noble 
and heroic soul, but the softer feelings 0! het 
sex would sometimes betray the anxiety - 
which she anticipated the approaching — 
aud as hopes and fears alternately infiuence 
her mind, she expressed them with ali the - 
sibility characteristic of her country. In the 
most sweet and impressive tone Of VOICey — 
dered still more interesting by her foreigt ob 
ceut and imperfect inglish, she would, ot 
unaffected simplicity, impiore us to protect wr 
Edward. You are all good Irish, she ) Ede 
say; “Irish are all good and brave, aut s 

* The natural daughter of the revolutionary Dae 
cof Orleans. 
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ward is [rish,—yout Edward and my Edward :” 
while her dark brilliant eye rivetted on the 
manly countenance of her lord, borrowed fresh 
jystre from the tear which she vainly endea- 
youred to conceal. These were to me some of 
the most interesting moments I have ex peti- 
enced, and memory still retraces them with a 
mingled feeling of pleasure and pain. : 

‘| was honoured, on a particular occasion, 
as the escort of his lovely and interesting wife, 
a few days ere the hand of death bad severed 
them forever, 1 saw her once again i! Me- 
mory still portrays the lovely mourner wrapt in 
sable attire; deserted, yet not alone, for the ten- 
der pledge of conjugal affection clings to a bo- 
som now insensible toall butsorrow. If beauty 
interests our feelings, and misfortune claims 
our sympathy in the ordinary walks of life, 
shall we refuse it to the high-born—to the il- 
lustrious by descent—to the wedded partner of 
the noble and the brave? A stranger in our 
jand, she was the adopted child of Erin; but 
alas! the adopted of her misfortunes.’ 

The desire of Mr. Teeling was to convey 
alesson to governments and nations, and to 
rescue from misrepresentation ‘ the memories 
of men whose virtues will live when the names 
of their oppressors shali be forgotten,’ and we 
think he has succeeded in the effort. It is, 
perhaps, not the least of his merits that in 
these days of amplification and book-enlarg- 
ing ingenuity, he has restricted himself to une 
moderate sized volume, and has levied no un- 
called for or unnecessary contribution on the 
purse or patience of the reader. 








LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

PerHaPs we cannot better illustrate the me- 
nits of this volume, than by continuing our 
extracts from the portion of its interesting 
pases at which we broke off in our last. At 

vorno (‘ which,’ says Mr. Walter, ‘ we 
have barbarized into Leghorn,’) our travellers 
were frequent visitors, for the purpose of 
laying in supplies of colonial produce and 
money; both of these commodities being to 
be obtained on much more reasonable terms 
at this place than at Pisa :— 


‘To redeem it from the general character of 
sea-port towns, which too commonly consist 
of a great number of houses crowded into the 
smallest possible space, it has a fine square, 
and is traversed in its whole length by a broad 
and handsome street; which, at exchange 
“ours, exhibits a bustling and animated scene, 
presenting such motley and varied groups of 
men as are to be met with nowhere but in the 
precincts of the Mediterranean. The Algerine 
s easily distinguished by his fiery eye, glisten- 
ing from under long and shaggy eye-brows, 
Wuich are overshadowed by the folds of a 
wany-coloured turban, his prominent aquiline 
nosey and a slight curl of the upper lip—all 
anontins of great vivacity and courage. The 
oe a less swarthy countenance, has 
“ Same fery eye and vivacity of expression, 
Moret however, by that air of fierce- 
, oo i distinguishes the native of the coast 
aie “oe ha dress of the latter cannot fai! 
mt eholder in mind of some merciless 
gad sng he has met with in the course oi 
jacket ane 3 generally consisting of a short 
hliet pate cae quilted, so as to be almost 
a ditk, lor . belt garuised with pistols and 
a at _ ee and boots turning 
ature, and as Is besides generally short in 

ong of limb in inverse propor. 


tion, — . 
ie Great richness of attire distinguishes tie 
allt ‘ants of Alexandria and the Levant, and 


- ae mixed as they are with the plainly 
Uciassically dressed Europeans, form a 





strixing and interesting picture. Being a free 
port, Livorno is the ceutre of a very consider- 
able trade, serviug as an entrepot between 
England and the Levant; a great number of 
English merchants are estabiished here, who 
complain of a great stagnation of business, 
chetly attributable to the disturbed state of the 
Archipelago; and who are, in consequence, 
not very ardent well-wishers of the Greeks, 
whose reputation for piracy seems to be upon a 
par with that of the Algerines ’ 

The subjoined extract contains a recom- 
mendation which, we think, cannot be too 
earnestly and frequently enforced : 


‘1 went the other day to visit a fudrica of 
macaroni, which may well be styled the Ita- 
lian’s Staff of Life. I never could understand 
why in England we should be indebted to Italy 
for so useful and wholesome an article of food, 
and I confess myself to be still in the dark upon 
ihe subject. No one will deny that the finest 
wheat, if not grown in England, may always 
be obtained there; and it is idle to suppose 
that skill is wanting for its proper manufacture, 
The process is very simple, and though it is not 
easy to explain machinery without a diagram, 
I shal! endeavour to set it, to all intents and 
purposes, clearly before you. I should first 
apprise you, that the finest flour is alone em- 
ployed in the making of macaroni,—this is 
mixed with as small a quantity of water as 
will suffice to convert it into paste; it thus 
becomes much too hard and consistent to be 
kneaded with the hand; and in order to its 
being done effectually, the following contri. 
vance is resorted to. A wooden pole, about 
fourteen feet long, is fastened at ove end toa 
post, driven into the ground, by a cliain, so as 
to be lifted up and let down again with ease 
Near the post to which this is fastened, stands 
a low platform on which the paste is disposed, 
and that part of the pole which is immediately 
over the platform, is prism-shaped, so that it 
comes in contact with the puste in the form of 
a thick wedge. At the other extremity of the 
pole are stationed two men whose employment 
is to keep moving it to ail parts of the paste, 


which, at a distance of ten feet as they are 
from the paste board, acts with very consider- 
able effect. When the paste is sufficiently 
worked, it is transferred to a hollow cylinder, 
at the bottom of which is a cast iron plate per- 
forated with holes; over the paste is, what is 
called in dairy countries a fol/ower, or cylindri- 
cal piece of wood, exactly fitting the cylinder, 
and this is forced down upon the paste by 
means of a screw of great power, worked by 
twoor more men The paste then issues from 
beneath through the cast iron plate, and, as it 
issues very slowly, is partially baked by a fire 
stationed for thal purpose in a semicircular 
form round the space immediately beiow the 
cylinder, As it descends, itis gradually drawn 
away, and being suspended across the room on 
rods, it becomes fit for use in a day or two.— 
Sucii is the simple process of making macaroni 
—a food wholesome and nutritious; which 
forms the principal food of the lower orders of 
[talians, but waich in England is only found 
upon the tables of the rich, Owing to the enor- 
wions price at which it is sold; and which 
price is justified on the plea that it cannot be 
manufactured there. It is my firm belief that 
if any spirited individua! would commence its 
inanufacture on an extensive scale, the Italan 
macaroni would soon cease to be an article of 
importation.’ 

At Rome, our travellers were induced, by 
the expectation of hearing a very celebrated 
quaresunisé, or Lent preacher, to attend the 
Jesuits’ church, and Mr. Walter thus de- 
scribes the object of attraction :— 
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‘We had not been seated long when I ob- 
served a dark and gloomy visaged priest ap- 
proaching the desk, along the side aisle of the 
church, where the lizght was feeble, and gave 
to his colouiless and morose countenance an 
expression the most sinister | ever beheld. He 
entered the desk, prayed in silence for a brief 
space, then rose from his knees, and, having 
seated himself, began to survey his congrega- 


‘tion with eyes the keenest and most penetrat- 


ing you can imagine; the wrinkles, which 
were gathered on his brow, gradually relaxed, 
his countenance expanded, a smile spread itself 
over bis now handsome features, and in a voice 
extremely soft and musical, and with an ex- 
pression the most engaging, he began a dis- 
course which will be strongly impressed on my 
memory to the latest hour of my existence. 
Confession of sins was the subject of his ad- 
dress ; he represented it as one of the most 
beneficial portions of religious exercise, when 
duly performed ; and, on the other hand, one 
of the most dangerous, if executed in a careless 
and inconsiderate manner. But { must attempt 
to give you some portions of his discourse, as 
neaily as I can, in his own words, while you 
must conceive them to be accompanied with 
the most adinirable acting. His commence. 
nent was very abrupt; after giving out the 
text, which I did not hear, he began: —** What 
is it, my children, which the devil most dreads, 
as offering the greatest hinderance to the esta- 
b‘ishment of his kingdum in your hearts? Is it 
the frequent repetition of the sacrifice of the 
mass? No. Wo the quaresimists (Lent preach- 
ers) excite his apprehension? No. They may 
preach luintiity and contrition; but they can- 
not eniorce obedience to their exhortations. . 

- . «. « «+ I will tell you, my friends, 
what it is he most dreads; it is the confes- 
sional; he knows that a sincere and full con- 
fession of sins is followed by as full a pardon; 
so that all his previous success is neutralised. 
But the devil is not casily discouraged; he 
knows that, although a sincere and full confes- 
sion is rewarded by as ample a remission of 
sins 5 yet an insincere and partial one only 


tends to increase the condemnation of the 
and pressing it down with their united weigit, | 


offender. His object, then, is to promote in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy in those who approach 
tue confessional; there he takes his stand: it 
is there he is ever on the watch; there he 
stands ;”’ (pointing, at the same time, to a 
confessional) * there he stands, ready to seize 
upon the first unhappy sinner who shall ap- 
proach to unburdeu himself of his sins.” Many 
here involuntarily turned their eyes in the di- 
reciion of the priest’s finger, for a verification 
of what he said; but, at all events, his Satanic 
Majesty was not visible; though, since the 
preacher said so, he must undoubtedly have 
been there in propria persona, listening to the 
account which was being given of his sagacity. 
After proceeding in tins strain fur some time, 
he weat on to illustrate the danger of an insin- 
cere confession, by the fullowing narration :— 
“ You lave all of you heard, no doubt, how 
elephants are taken in the wilds of Afiica: 
how these gigantic animals, being unable to 
he down, take their repose at night, leaning 
against tiees. Returning, as they do, many 
successive nights to tLe sume trees, the hunters 
easily discover these in the day-time by the 
wiarks which they leave behind; and, sawing 
tiem nearly turougi at the bottom, place them- 
selves in ambush somewhere in the vicinity, 
and there wait the result. The poor unsus- 
pecting beast returus at nightfall to bis usual 
place of rest, leans against the deceitful tree, 
and instantly falls prostrate on the ground, 
from which being unable to rise, he becomes 
an easy prey to the wily huniers. So itis with 
you; the devil is your hunter; he sees you 
reposing implicitly on the benefits wuicb you 
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are told to expect from confession, and he re- 
solves to undermine the rock against which 
you rest. He first converts you into hypocrites, 
and, persuading you that confession is a task 
of easy accomplishment, and requiring no ore 
thought or preparation, he brings you, thus 
minded, to the confessional, wheie you confess, 
perhops, one sin in a hundred, excusing or for- 
getting the est; on this mockery of confession 
you lean, as on that which is to give you re- 
pose; and leaning, you fall into the trap which 
the devil has set for you, he all the time being 
amused at your egregious folly.” # * * # 

‘fo a similar strain of bumour, accompanied 
with the finest acting imaginable, the good 
father beld forth for more than an hour; with 
what advantage to his audience, I do not take 
upon me to say. But I should humbly con- 
ceive that they would retire to their homes, 
more amused than instructed ; and would speak 
of Father as a most entertaining 
preacher, and the inventor of some as pretty 
stories about the devil and the confessional, as 
they had ever heard.’ 


In the appendix will be found some judi- 
cious directions relative to the three modes 
of travelling on the Continent, by post, vet- 
turino, and by the diligence. The fourth, 
by steam-packets, which is becoming very 
prevalent wherever it is practicable, is also 
dwelt upon, and from some interesting infor- 
mation on this subject, we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

*‘ Arrangements are now making to extend 
the steam navigation up as high as Strasbourg, 
which it is expected will be in operation in 
the approaching summer; and should that be 
found to answer, there can be no doubt that, in 
the course of another year, it will be extended 
even up to Basle. ‘This will indeed be biinging 
Switzerland home to our doors, and will render a 
trip to that enchanting country as easy as it now 
isto goto Paris. The steam-packets on the Lake 
of Constance aie more for the conveniences of 
commerce, than for passengers ; those on the 
two lakes of Como and Maggioie, at the same 
time that they convey a great deal of me:chan- 
dise, uie timed so as to suit, in an especial 
inanver, the convenience of tiavellers. An 
altempt has been made to open a commiunica- 
tion by steam between Marseilles and Naples, 
but tue difficulties thrown in the way by the 
government at the latter prace, and the scanty 
supply of passergers lave succeeded in putting 
a stop to it.—Ferbaps the fulure may, with 
wieat justice, be attmmbuted to bad management 
on the puit of the proprietors, and it may there- 
fore be expected, that another etfort will be 
made on « more lberal scale, when one would 
imagine it could hardly fail to be crowned with 
success.’ 

We conclude with a statement of the last 
importance to individuals visiting, or intend- 
ing to reside on the Continent :— 

‘The expense of living on the Continent 
varies with the purposes tor which persons or 
families go abroad. The meie searcher after 
novelty will find that he can gratify his taste at 
little less expense than would be required in 
prosecuting the same pursuitin England; with 
hun, theretore, Il have nothing to do; he, gene- 
rally speaking, keeps no accounts, draws upon 
his banker for movey when he wants it, and is 
by no means annovec, even though his ex- 
penses, at the termination of bis tour, be dis- 
covered to amount to double the sum he origi- 
nally calculated upon. but there are numbers 
of my countrymen, who, desirous of seeing 
things and men of other countries, are vet un- 
willing to gratify their propensity coute gu il 
coufe; who, in short, wish to travel without 
going beyond their ordinary rate of expendi- 
ture. 
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sake of purchasing accomplisbments for their 
children at a moderate rate. And there is a 
third and very numerous class, who go to live 
on the Continent, because they cannot afford 
to live in England as they would wish to live. 
To each and all of these three classes, the fol- 
lowing observations, it is hoped, may be found 
useful :—There can be no doubt that the neces- 
saries of life are to be purciiased all over the 
Continent at a much lower rate than in Eng- 
land. Taking one place with another, and one 
article of consumption with another, the pro- 
portion may fairly be stated as two to three. 
And those who go abroad with any other cal- 
culation will find themselves grievously mis- 
taken. For though the price of meat will sel- 
dom be found to exceed one half of what it is 
in England, yet colonial produce of every de- 
scription approaches very nearly three-fourths 
of the English price. Besides this, it is one 
thing to live in your own house, surround- 
ed by your own people, on whom you can 
depend, and in a hired one in the midst of 
a people who all consider you as fair game, and 
are interested in extracting from you all that 
they can possibly get hold of. There is another 
thing not often taken into cousideration, and 
that is, that persons who have been accustomed 
to live plainly in England, are seduced by the 
comparative cheapness of foreign luxuries, and 
have their table, while abroad, daily supplied 
with delicacies, which at home would be re- 
served for particular occasions. For example 
—the man who, in England, is satisfied with 
half a bottle of port wine at four shillings a 
bottle, will not take less than a whole bottle of 
cluret at the same price, or of Burgundy at 
something more. ‘This is one depaitment of 
luxuries, and the same may be suid of every 
other.—The article of house rent is very often 
left entirely out of the calculation (Lam always 
alluding to persons to whom calculation is ne- 
cessary); and yet, according to the common 
system adopted by residents abroad, it is an 
article of paramount importance. We are a 
social nation, and usually fix our residence 
where we are likely to mect with the greatest 
number of our countrymen. In a word, we 
follow the fashion. Who would spend the 
summer at Naples, or the winter in Switzer- 
land? Who would winter on the Lake of 
Como, or spend the summer at Milan? And 
yet there is no reason in the world why these 
things shonid not be done. Yet so it is; a 
person would as soon think of being at Naples 
(Rome is out of the question because of the 
mat aria,) Florence, Milan, or in Switzerland, 
out of season, as of combating any of the most 
established rules of fashion in bis own country, 
The consequence of all this is, that a family, 
going to uny place in Switzerland for four 
months in summer, pay a whole year’s rent for 
their Louse, and the same may be said of every 
other place 3 so that, if they change their abode 
three times, they may fairly be said to pay 
house rent for three years. But, after all, what 
is the rent which they are called upon to pay ! 
A good house in Switzerland for a family of six 
persons, besides servants, cannot be had under 
fiom twelve to fiftcen pounds a month for five 
summer months. At Pisa, the same family 
will not get off for less than tifleen,—at Flo- 
rence, than twenty; while at Rome five-and- 
twenty pounds a-month is the least they must 
calculate upon. So much for families. With 
respect to single individuals, 1 will only re- 
mark, that ifa man have £300 per annum, and 
be a good manager, he may always frequent 


the most fashionable places; but then he must 


be contented to move about from place to place 
by diligences; and, where they do not exist, 
by vetturino.’ 
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Private Memvirs of Sir Kenelm Dict, G 
. ; , ay Y, Gen. 
tleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles 
the First. Written by Himself. Now first 
published from the Original Manuser; , 
with an Introductory Memoir, 8yo. _ 
416. London, 1828. Saunders and Ch 


Tuis is a volume of very uncommon pre- 
tensions, and the attractions of which the 
public will not be slow to acknowledge, Tho 
history it contains forms an additional illus. 
tration of the assertion, that truth may some- 
times be stranger than fiction; for the most 
unfettered imagination never conceived events 
or actions more wildly romantic than are here 
described. Sir Kenelm Digby, under the 
assumed name of Theogenes, tells the sto 
of his love for Stelliana, Lady Venetia Stan. 
ley. On the side of the accomplished and 
chivalrous Kenelm, the attachment was de- 
voted and unchanging; and if it was less 9 
on the part of Venetia, it should be recollect. 
ed that she was severely tried ; and that Au- 
brey, the principal evidence against her, 
seems on this occasion to have been more 
than usually credulous and inaccurate. For 
the discussion of this point, however, we must 
refer the reader to the editor’s able introduc- 
tory memoir; in which, if he arrives at his 
conviction of the guilt of Venetia somewhat 
hastily, he at least impartially displays the 
evidence on both sides of the qnestion, 

Venetia Stanley, it appears, was three 
years older than her lover, and was the de- 
scendant on the father’s side of the Ear! of 
Derby, and on the mother’s, of the Percys of 
Northumberland. Frequent interchange of 
visits between the mother of Sir Kenelm, and 
the guardians of Venetia, led to the passion 
of which the lover is the historian, and which 
he paints with enthusiastic and unaffected 
feeling. His motive for having composed 
the picture at all, is curious, and is avowed 
with the ingenuousness which characterizes 
him on all occasions :— 

‘If,’ he observes, ¢ these loose papers should 
have the fortune to fall into any man’s hands, 
to the which they were never designed, I desire 
that this last scrawl may beg pardon for the 
rest; all which I am so far from justifying, that 
I know the only way to preserve me from cen- 
sure, is the not owning of them. But since the 
remembrance of the original cause that hath 
drawn these lines from me, is so sweet, that! 
cannot choose but nourish whatsoever refresh- 
eth it in me, which appeared in that I had not 
the power to sacrifice these trifles in the fire, 
whereunto my judgment bad condemned them; 
and that if ever they come to be seen by any, 
their author and scope cannot choose but be 
known, my follies being therein so lively ex- 
pressed, that no band but my own could have 
traced them so exactly, I will ingenuously con- 
fess how I came to spend any time upon " 
vain a subject, hoping tbat I may in some mea- 
sure be excused when it shall be known thatin 
the weaving of this loose web, which was done 
without any art or care, | employed only the 
few empty spaces of tedious hours, which 
would bave been in danger to have been worse 
filled if [ had not taken hold of this occasion o 
diversion, which my continual thoughts adm!- 
nistered me. You that read, then, may take 
notice, that after a long and violent stores 
which took me between Rhodes and on 
ind separated from me all the ee vd 
fleet, it was my misfortune to fall 1 we n 
island of Milo; where, while I stayed to “eo 
the defects of a leaky ship, and to expect a 
relics of the tempest’s fury, I was prrangerpre 
invited ashore by a person of quailty OF 
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race; Whereunto, when I had settled my im- 
toe business in a good train, I willingly 
‘andescended, being very confident of the 
re dliness of that people, but more in the 
yo rth that I bad there, which was such, that 
psy ae more reason to beware doing me any 
displeasure, than I to fear any attempt of theirs ; 
aud hoping, that through the pleasantness of 
aud 5 ; raph 

that place and the conveniences of the shore, I 
might somewhat refresh myself, who was then 
much distempered in body and suffered great 
affliction in my mind. But more time passing 
before my Other ships came thither to me than 
in reason I could expect, and my books, which 
used to be my faithful and never failing com- 
panionsy being all left aboard through the neg- 
ligence, or rather mistake of my servant, who 
thought I would not have stayed longer than 
one night ashore, 1 passed my time there with 
much solitude, and my best entertainment was 
with my own thoughts; which being contrary 
to the manner of most men, unless it be when 
melancholy hath seized their minds, who deem 
no state delightful that is not quickened by ex- 
terior pleasures, [ soon perceived that my cour- 
teous host was much troubled at my retirement, 
and omitted nothing that might avail to divert 
me from it; and among other things, made 
mealiberal offer to interest me in the good 
graces of several of the most noted beauties of 
that place, who in all ages have been known to 
be no niggards of their favours, which might, 
peradventure, have been welcomely accepted by 
another that had, like me, had youth, strength, 
and a long time of being at sea to excuse him 
ifhe had yielded to such atemptatiou. But J, 
that had fresh in my soul, the idea of so divine 
and virtuous a beauty, that others, in balance 
with her’s, did but serve to show the weakness 
and misery of their sex, thouglt it no mastery 
to overcome it: but yet was in some perplexity 
how to refuse my friend’s courtesy, without 
seeming uncivil. In the end, after soine debate 
with myself, I concluded tat the best way for 
me would be to pretend some serious business, 
which of necessity did call upon me to write 
many dispatches, and into several places 5 and 
thus, without his offence or suspicion, I might 
enjoy solitude and liberty. Indeed, my pre 

teace was nut altogether a feigned one, many 
extraordinary accidents Laving involved me in 
several iutricacies, but my facility of setting 
down on paper my low conceptions having been 
ever very great, [ soon made an end of what 
concerned business, and then continuing my 
former method of contemplation, which I did 
with the more devotion, having overcome the 
late assault, [ soon found that one’s thoughts 
and mind may outwork themselves by being 
too eagerly and too long fixed upon one object, 
and withal, many times the memory of some 
passages which atforded me great delight, stole 
unexpectedly upon me, I having of long time 
before forgotten them, and being then fearful of 
doing the like again: which was the cause 
Wat, having pen, ink, and paper hy me, I deem- 
ed it both a good diversion for the present, and 
Pains that would hereafter administer me much 
Content, to set down in writing my wandering 
lantasies as they presented themselves to me ; 
Which I did suddenly in loose sheets of bor- 
towed paper, and that in not so full a manner 
% might be intelligible to any other ; but so 
at to me, who was thoroughly acquainted 
Witu all tue dependencies of them, it might 
‘etve for an index to reduce the rest into my 
ie@embranece. Wherefore [ give warning be- 
*feuaud, that no man hath ieasou to lose any 
— In perusing so trivial a discourse of a 
an and unstayed head as this is; which 
tion * ry first begun only for my own recrea- 
ont Pon then continued and since preserved 

Y tor my own private content.’ 
We now proceed to the selection of a pas- 
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sage descriptive of the first dawnings of pas- 
sion in the infant bosoms of Kenelm and Ve- 
netia :— 

‘ All that saw them said assuredly that some- 
thing above their tender capacity breathed this 
sweet affection into their hearts. They would 
ningle serious kisses among their innocent 
sports? and whereas other children of like age 
did deligit in foud plays and light toys, these 
two would spend the day in looking upon each 
other’s face, and in accompanying these looks 
with gentle sighs, which seemed to portend 
that much sorrow was laid up for tieir more 
understanding years; and if at any time they 
happened to use such recreations as were sort- 
able to their age, they demeaned themselves 
therein so prettily and so affectionately, that 
one would have said, love was grown a child 
again and took delight to play with them. And 
when the time of parting came, they would 
take their leaves with such abundance of tears 
and sighs, as made it evident that so deepa 
sorrow could not be borne and nursed in chil. 
dren’s breasts without a nobler cause than the 
usual fondness in others.’ 


Whilst Sir Kenelm (yet in his seventeenth 
year,) is on his travels, an attempt is made 
by a nobleman, whose real name is uncertain, 
but whom Sir Kenelm calls Ursatius, to se- 
duce the affections of Venetia. Unsuccess- 
ful in the customary mode of proceeding, he 
manages, with the assistance of her go- 
verness, to carry her into the country, where 
several very ambiguous circumstances take 
place. By the aid first of sheets, and then 
of her garters, she contrives to escape from 
the chamber to which Ursatius had conveyed 
her,—wanders about ‘ large fields and horrid 
woods,’—and towards morning, when fancy- 
ing herself secure, sits down ‘to take some 
rest.’ The increasing twilight discovers her 
to a hungry wolf, whose prey she is about to 
become, when Mardontius, (another noble- 
man of uncertain name,) who happens to be 
in the neighbourhood, draws his cutlass with 
one hand, whilst with the other he applies 
his horn to his mouth,—several of his ser- 
vants answer the summons, and ‘ among them 
they quickly make an end of the unhappy 
beast.” Mardontius falls in love with Vene- 
tia, and though she is immediately escorted 
to the house of her relative, Artesia, an 
intimacy commences, which is attended by 
very important results. A report having 
been spread of the death of Digby, and his 
letters failing to reach Venetia,— 

‘She consequently,’ says the introductory 
memoir, ‘gave credence to the news of his 
death. Her grief is portrayed in the quaint elo- 
quence for which Digby is distinguished ; and 
having shut herself up from all society except- 
ing that of Mardontius, who had saved her life 
when escaping from Ursatius, he became deep- 
ly enamoured of her beauty, and pressed his 
suit with considerable zeal. Though she re- 
fused his addresses, Fame, * that monster 
which was begot of some fiend in hell and 
feedeth itself upon the infected breath of the 
base multitude,” reported that an improper in- 
tercouise existed between them, which Kenelm 
partly attributes to his speaking more lavishly 
of her favours than he had ground for. 

‘The reports, however, induced her, at the 
earnest request of her friends, to consent to 
marry Mardontius, who caused splendid prepa- 
rations to be made for their nuptials, and ** had 
her portrait painted by an excellent workman, 
which picture he used to show as a glorious 
trophy of her conquered affections.” 

‘To return to Digby. All the letters which 
he had written to her were, he says, intercepted 
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by his mother; and whilst pondering on the 
cause of Venetia’s sileuce, intelligence was 
brought him at Florence of her approaching 
mairiage, with the cause of it, which “ went 
much to the prejudice of ber honour.” Tue 
philosophy upon which he priced tLimself was 
overwhelmed by the tidings, and he gave un- 
restrained vent to his rage and disappointment. 
Mardontius proved faithless to bis engagement, 
being momentarily inveigled in the country by 
some rustic beauty, and Venetia treated all his 
subsequent efforts to obtain ber hand with pro- 
per contempt.’ 

It is hardly necessary to add, that on Dig- 
by’s return to England, he becomes the hus- 
band of Venetia, in whom he finds qualities 
of the heart and mind, which amply repay 
him for having braved ‘ the world’s dread 
laugh,’ by an union with one whose reputa- 
tion was considered any thing but spotless. 
Lis friends having failed in their endeavours 
to prevent the marriage, one of them, whom 
he calls Aristobulus, and who, the private 
key informs us, was John Digby, first Earl 
of Bristol, remonstrates with him, for no 
longer mingling with the great world, and 
performing those brilliant feats of which he 
1s so capable ; to which reproof he thus beau- 
tifully replies :— 

‘Il must acknowledge that I have studied so 
much as to be very well informed that no 
knowledge is comparable to the knowledge of 
one’s self, and that ail other learning is vain 
which teacheth not to better the mind, and 
that the deepest speculations are but ditticult 
trifles, if they be not employed to guide men’s 
actions in the path of virtue, and directed to 
gain peace and tranquillity to the soul; and 
that their labour is very ridiculous, who strive 
to make their memory the storehouse of many 
infructuous notions. And for being cold in 
trusting myself into great actions, such as 
usually entice away the affections of young 
inen, whose spirits are unstayed through the 
intemperate heat of their boiling blood, lL hope 
I shall be pardoned at the least by those that 
know how happy a thing it is to live to one’s 
self; for, certainly, no exterior thing in this 
world is worthy the exchanging one’s leisure 
for it; and when we depart from the inward 
contentments that we may always enjoy at 
our own pleasure, we are then tormented with 
the desire of future things, and are glutted with 
the present, so that our life becometh tedious, 
and we taste nothing but vexations. I con- 
ceive that all men naturally desire to live hap- 
pily,as being the greatest blessing this life cau 
afford us; butin the chase of this state most 
men steer different courses, and the greatest 
part lose it in seeking it: for my part, I esteem 
that life blessed, which is led according to na- 
ture; which cannot be, unless the mind be vi- 
gorous and sound, out of the reach of fortune’s 
power, free from admiration or being contined 
to other menu's opinions, and whom nothing 
can extol or depress, und knoweth no greatec 
good than what he can give himself: anJ the 
contrary of this to be, when we let rumours 
take so deep impression in us, as to cause us 
to alter our resolutions and curb our desires, 
whereby we come to live not by reason, but 
according to example and to the opinioa that 
will be entertained of us; which of all servi- 
tudes is the greatest, men obliging themselves 
to believe the most voices, and enthralling their 
understandings and judgments to others errors. 
And when the world shall know bow lite I 
value their censures, | believe they will soon 
grow weary of persecuting me with them; 
which I do not through obstinacy or stupidity 
of pature, but for the vanity that I observe ia 
all their proceedings ; and because I know that 
he is not happy or unhappy that ts thought so, 
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but he only that feeleth and thinketh himself 
so. Butl wonder much that you, who have so 
elevated a soul, sho..ld judge according to their 
rule, andso heavily condemn the affection in me 
which you take notice of, and is not possible 


for me to disguise. I feel this in it, that, he- 
sides the settling of a young man’s straying 
and wandering courses, it polisheth the mind 
and refineth it by causing it to work upon it- 
self, and to negiect all things that conduce not 
to the bettering or to the quiet and peace of it ; 
which far exceedeth all the favours that fortune 
can heap upon me, for they are always in her 
inconstant hand to tuke away again, but no- 
thing can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. ‘This diverteth the mind from 
weaker and meaner passions, and filicth it with 
excess of joy; only one ought to be cautious 
in choosing upon whomi to place it, and then 
it is the true oifice of a wise and honest man; 
which will be more clear to you if you will 
call to mind wiat your nepliew tue other day 
related to you, how I proved to him that love 
is the noblest action that human nature can ex- 
tend itself unto. Lam sure this hath corrected 
many infirmities and natural imperfections 
which had deep seeds in me; and the like will 
do in any one that desireth to appear worthy to 
her that he so highly affecteth, and, therefore, 
calleth often his passions to a strict account be- 
fore the tribunal of reason. But, setting aside 
all other arguments, I will confess ingenuously 
that I love stelliana, and cannot but love her ; 
her perfections merit it: but for the present let 
those pass, and be not displeased with me that 
I say I love her because sie is she, and 1am LI. 
The stars that are above us, and our reason, 
have a great stroke in our affections, how frre 
soever our wills may be; but, withal, add her 
extreme aifection to me, and then suppose I 
could master my own, aud withdraw it, yet 
how ungenerous sbould 1 be, and with what 
heart ‘could | endure to break her heart that 
loveth me better than herself, and that hath 
obliged me to do the like towards her? for no- 
ble minds are more touched with the joy and 
sorrow that happencth- to their dear friends, 
than with their own ; especially when they are 
the procurers of it. But why should you or 
the world so much inveigh against my cliousing 
her’ Their judgments are accompanied with 
vanity, let not your’s be so; but examine her 
actions thoroughly, before you condemn ber. 
For you can give no solid reason Wily she 
should be jess valued for her former aficction, 
since, looking into the reality of it, and finding 
it to be on worthy grounds of her side, you must 
consent that her innocence is not BD ead hed.’ 

It must be confessed that Sir Kenelm ear- 
ries his ideas of forbearance and latitude in 
sexual matters, much farther than is consist- 
ent with the common notions of propriety 
and moral rectitude; but he errs on the ve- 
nerous and unselfish side of the question, and 
supports his sophistries, if such they be, with 
inuch ingenious argument and many fanciful 
and lisely illustrations. 
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Letlers addressed to a Young Person in India, 
calculated to afford Instruction tor his Con- 
duct in general, and more especially in hes 
Intercourse with the Natives. By Lirer- 
Cor. Jonn Brices, late Resident at Sa- 
tara. Cr. 8vO. pp. 250. 
Murray. 

It is unnecessary to remark upon the great 

importance of the task which Col. Briggs 

has here undertaken; it will be a sufticient 
recommendation to state that he conveys the 
results of lis own experience, in a clear and 
intelligible manner. 


London, 18238. 


The letters were written 


some years since, for the use of two young 
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men entering public life in India, the one in 
the military, the other in the civil service ; 
and the success which doubtless attended the 
effort, warrants their appearance in the shape 
they now assume. The utility of the author's 
plan will be proved by the fact of their em- 
bracing a space of time, during which the in- 
dividual to whom they are addressed, is sup- 
posed to have passed into difierent offices in 
the civil service, and the epistles vary in style 
and subject in proportion to the expanding 
ideas of the young civilian, in the earlier 
stage of whose career the authcr introduces 
the series of letters originally addressed to his 
military pupil. 

In the course of the volume, there will be 
found much valuable information respecting 
the Hindoos,—valuable, we mean, as con- 
containing lessons for the juvemile, though 
certainly not possessing much of novelty for 
the general reader. Our subjoined specimen 
will exemplify the impressive, and, at the 
same time, simple manner of our author. 
Adverting to the habits and education (or 
rather want of education) of eastern females, 
he takes occasion to give his pupil a salutary 
warning :— 

‘While on the subject of females, I cannot 
help remarking to you, how imprudent (to call 
it by no other name,) is the conduct of some 
young men on their first arrival in the countr, 
towards this class of the community, and to 
what unpleasant and frequently fatal conse- 
quences their behaviour leads. [I know an in- 
stance of a gentleman who succeeded by money 
in seducing away a young woman froin her 
nouse to his own, during the absence of her 
husband ; the intrigue was carried on for some 
time with success, till at length her brother, 
having bis suspicions, waylaid her one night 
and cut off her nose. The result was, of course, 
that the young man felt himself bound to pro- 
vide for lier, and as she was a person of respec- 
tubility, it became incumbent on lim to pro- 
vide for her in a manner which proved a bur- 
den to him through life. It is creditable to the 
individual, however, that he never suifcred her 
to want. Another melancholy instance oc- 
curred, which terminated more fatally for both 
parties. A young etvilian was in the habit of 
bowing and making signs to almost all the fe- 
males he happened to seein houses as he passed 
along the streets, though frequently warned of 
the crucity and injustice of such conduct to- 
wards respectable women. ‘This behaviour 
would not for a moment be tolerated in ku- 
rope, nor would it have been adopted by any 
person who did not hold the natives in India in 
too low estimation to consider their feelings 
worthy of regard. The vast Cistance which 
Kuropeans usuaily maintain between them- 
selves and the natives, is sufficient to show 
how impossible it is that any intercourse, ex- 
cept for the worst of piuiposes, can exist be- 
tween them and their womens; so that to dis- 
play openly any degree of intimacy or even ac- 
quaintance must tend to ruin their character, 
and frequently led to events like that which I 
am now «bout to relate. 

‘The young civilian to whom I alluded, was 
deputed inio the interior of a province for the 
purpose of hringing to a couclusion a long 
pending dispute regarding some land, the right 
of which had been subantted to the arbitration 
of the neighbouring landioldeis. He had not 
been many Cays in the pnveipal town of the 
district betore be discovered that the roof of the 


house in which he resided ove:louked that of 


one of his neigliboursy a raj-poot of some cousi- 
deration, and the eyes of the civilian fell om his 
wife, a handsome voung woman, to whom ber 
husband was fondly attached. his object no 


sooner attracted his attention, than he laid 
himself out to seduce her; but as he had no 
opportunity of speaking to her, he endeavoureq 
to communicate with her by signs and gestures 
These were observed by some of the neighbours, 
who, as it afterwards appeared, mentioned the 
circumstance toher husband. The young ciyj- 
lian being already notorious for his licentioys 
character, the raj-poot easily gave credit to the 
report, and determined to observe the condnet 
of his wife narrowly, but he could discover no. 
thing improper. One day, however, he saw the 
civilian on the terrace of his house making the 
usual sigus and laughing in a direction where 
his wife was, and on the following morniug she 
was found dead. The husband made no secret 
of the share he had in her murder, and confess. 
ed he had been her executioner to preserve his 
own honour and his wife’s character, Mea- 
sures were taken for apprehending him, and it 
Lecame the duty of the civilian, in his capacity 
us magistrate, to superintend, not only the in- 
quest that sat on the body, but to take the con- 
fessions of the husband. It were needless to 
attempt to describe his feelings, for, excepting 
in the instances of folly and vanity he evineed 
towards the female sex, he was a young man 
of correct notions ef propriety, and possessed of 
a just sense of honour. The unhappy raj-poot 
was remanded for trial till the sessions, which 
came on some months afterwards. Meanwhile 
the image of the murdered female constantly 
haunted the European youth, who bad been the 
wanton cause of her death, and his health and 
spirits graduaily declined. At Jength the raj- 
poot was tried, convicted on his own confes- 
sion, and sentenced to be hanged. At the 
same time he pleaded, in palliation, the conduct 
of the European, who was not only obliged to 
attend during the whole trial, but it so bappen- 
ed that he was compelled, for want of another 
person, to superintend the execution. This 
was more than his feelings could bear; but he 
wound himself up to perform the melancholy 
duty, after which, returning bome, he sought 
relief from the pangs of his conscience, by put- 
ting a pistol to his bead, and at once terminat- 
ing bis worldly misery and existence. 

‘{ have heard of several instances of women 
suddenly disappearing who have been suspect- 
ed of carrying on intrigues with European geu- 
tlemen. What must be the feelings of that 
man who can deliberately involve an unbappy 
female in such a catastrophe, when, perhaps, 10 
truth, there bas been on her part no criminality 
whatever! What must be the feelings of the 
community at large, when they perceive their 
Europeon superiors availing themselves of their 
power and rank to insult the people instead of 
protecting them! That such is not often the 
case, | do firmly believe, and that instances 
such as I have aliuded to are rare, I do as con- 
scientiously hope and trust; but I have ade 
duced two particular examples which may serve 
to show how careful we should be before we 
wantonly insult the feelings of a high-minded 
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Mr. Canning. By Tuomas Mavbe, Es@. 
M.A. Second Edition. Svo. pp. 1° 
London, 1828. Hatchard and Sons. 

Iw the course of our volume for 1823, We 
had an opportunity of examining the poetica® 
pretensions of Mr. Maude, and we pro 
nounced them of no inferior order ; and ” 
our 435th number that opinion was reiterate 

in yet stronger terms, on the appearance 0 
the first edition of the Memorial. Hiaving 





' on that occasion done justice to the polices 
| elegance and true poetical feeling of this litt 
‘volume, we have now only to expres "a 
| pleasure at the public acknowledgment 
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Maude’s genius which the appearance | Mukhtar, and thence Bengazi, having em- 


Mr. a: eae iain 
of a new edition necessarily implies. 0" 


the Memorial, the author has appended a 
few stanzas on the Death of Mr. Canning, | 
with which we conclude this notice :— 


‘Hark! on the midnight bursts a mighty knell— 
At once it strikes—it fills Britannia’s ear! 
Hark! awful accents on the cadence swel]— 
Low lies the hope of Europe on his bier ! 
‘Ab! heeewhose powers discoursed with fervid 
al 
Throughout the boundless circuit of his mind, 
Who plann’d the fabric of his country’s weal 
Firm on the general welfare of mankind— 


‘Yes! he—on whom the Architect Divine 
Showered dazzling gifts to bless a favoured 
state— 
Too soon is snatched, in other spheres to shine, 
Beyond the reach of faction or of fate. 


‘Hark! on the midnight bursts the mighty kne'l, 
At once it strikes—it fills Britannia’s ear! 

Hark! awful accents on the cadence swell— 
Low lies the hope of Europe on his bier ! 


‘Cold is that tongue of matchless eloguence— 
Extinct the day-star of unrival!’d wit ; 

Now but remains of mind the-enduring sense, 
And Canning now, alas! is but as Pitt! 


‘Farewell, great heir of every gift of Fame! 
Of Britain’s orators the last and best ! 

While glory crowns the memory of a name, 
England shall hallow thy immortal rest! 


‘But not to her alone thy name belongs— 
Where is the magic of that name unknown ? 
Breathes it not life in trans-Pacific songs ? 

And Europe echoes it—as all her own ! 
‘Hark! on the midnight bursts the mighty knell, 
At once it strikes—it fills Britannia’s ear! 

Hark! awful accents on the cadence swell— 





Low lies the hope of nations on his bier !' 


Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa, from Tripoly 
Eastward, in 1821-22; comprehending an 
Account of the greater Syrtis and Cyrenaica, 
and of the ancient Cities composing the Pen- 
tapos. By Captain F. W. Berecucy, 
R.N. F.R.S., and H. W. Bercuey, Ese, 
PS.A. 4to. pp. 620. London, 1828. 
Murray. 

Tuis important volume is at length before us, 

and its contents warrant and will repay the 

ardour with which it has been anticipated 

Its literary attractions, and the many Classi- 

cal associations which invest the greater por- 

tion of its pages, must afford unusual gratifi- 
cation to the learned, whilst the scientific in- 
formation which it conveys, and the novelty 

of its details, descriptive as they are, of a 

Country at present very imperfectly known, 

Must ensure it the attention of every other 

class of readers. Our travellers, in their de- 

dication to Lords Bathurst and Melville, ju- 
diciously remark, that such works as their’s 
ust no longer depend upon wonders which 

—_ ceased to be marvelled at, or hair- 

readth escapes, which have become familiar, 

4s the means of exciting interest. As we 
= Just observed, their narrative possesses 
re a and more powerful claim, and to 
in ee ene and those who delight 
we Pege, the connection between the past 

5. , © present, and who pant for information 

to the existing situation of countries hal- 

eae ancient poets and historians, this 
mt ; will be indeed acceptable. The 
the A our travellers was from Tripoly to 
ca Syrtis, the marsh describe? by 
en ». aS occurring after the Cephalus Pro- 

Crum, crossing which they reached 








ployed in the journey two months and seven 
days. They arrived on the 12th of January, 
towards the middle of which month the rainy 
season sets in, continuing, with little inter- 
mission, till the beginning of March :— 

‘The state of the town during this period 
may truly be said to have been miserable; the 
houses, being chiefly put together with mud, 
were continually giving way, and falling in; 
and we were frequently apprized of occurrences 
of this nature, in our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, by the shrieks and crics of women, 
whose families bad been sufferers on some of 
these occasions. 

‘The streets during part of the time were 
literally converted into rivers; the market was 
without supplies, owing to the impossibility of 
driving cattle into the town; and the number 
of sheep and goats which perished in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bengazi, from the extreme incle- 
mency of the weather, amounted (we were in- 
formed) to several thousands. For ourselves, 
we were fortunate in having one room in our 
house which was capable of resisting the rain, 
the terrace on its roof having been cemented by 
one of the beys, who had occupied it a short 
time before; and this, we really believe, was 
the only room in the town which could be 
fairly considered weather-proof. The court-yard, 
round which our apartments were built, (if 
they may be dignified with so imposing an ap- 
pellation,) assumed for a long time the appear- 
ance of a pond, and a narrow space was only 
left here and there on its borders, by which we 
could pass from one room to another. 

‘From the state of our own house, which 
we have already said might be considered as 
the best in the town, the condition of other 
parts of Bengazi, during the rains, may be 
in some measure imagined ; although it will 
scarcely be possible for the inhabitants of ci- 
vilized countries, unacquainted with the nature 
of Arab towns, to conceive half the wretched. 
ness and the utter want of comfort which they 
present on similar occasions. 

‘The houses of Bengazi are built after the 
usual manner of Arab buildings, that is to say, 
with rough and unequally-shaped stones, put 
together with mud instead of mortar; they 
generally cousist of a ground floor only, built 
round a square court-yard, which is exposed to 
the weather, and into which the doors of the 
chambers open, which seldom communicate 
with each other; the court is not paved, und 
in houses of more than ordinary consequence, 
there is sometimes a Wellin the centre. The 
roofs are flat, and are formed of rafters (chiefly 
of young pine trees from the neighbouring 
forests) over which are laid mats, ani on these 
there is gencrally a quantity of sea-weed, or 
other vegetable rubbish 5; over the whole is 
spread a thick stratum of mud, which is beat 
down as hard as Arub laziness will admit of at 
the time when the terrace is made. 

‘They who can afford it (and there are very 
few so fortunate) spread a preparation of lime 
over the mud; which, as the cement is usually 
well made, forms a surface impervious to the 
weather, while the coating remains in good 
condition. 

‘The rain which fails in these cases is highly 
heneficial, since it is carried off by spouts into 
some general reservoir, or is collected in large 
earthen jars for the daily consumption of the 
house. By far the greater number of houses 


are, however, unprovided with any defence of 


this natuie; and if the precantion of beating 
down the mud which forms the terrace, suffi- 
ciently hard to make the water run off, be not 
adopted at the commencement of the rains, it 
is more than probable, that the whole ofthe 
building so neglected will disappear before the 
season is over. As the religion and the laziness 
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of an Arab equally prompt bim to depend more 
upon the interference of Providence, than upon 
any exertions of his own, this precaution is 
often neglecied; and after having borue, with 
exemplary patience, all the dirt and inconve- 
nience occasioned by the passage of the rain 
through the mud over his head, he is roused 
from his lethargy by the screams of his wife 
and children, alarmed, or badly wounded by 
the fall of the roof, or by some serious accident 
from a similar cause, by which he is a sufferer 
himself. Many persons were severely wounded 
at Bengazi in the winter during which we were 
confined there ; and it is probable that there 
are accidents in the town every year occasioned 
by similar neglect. 

‘ When a house falls, it is generally left in a 
state of rubbish and ruin, and the survivors of 
the family remove to another spot without 
troubling themselves further about it; the 
consequence is, that the streets are often nearly 
blocked up by mounds of this nature disposed 
in various parts of them; which form in the 
winter-time heaps of mud end mire, and, in the 
dry weather, scatter thick clouds of light dust 
in the faces and eyes of the passengers. 

© As these masses of rubbish also serve at the 
same time as general receptacies for the super- 
fluities of the city, groups of half-famished 
dogs and myriads of thes are invariably col- 
lected about them; in the midst of which are 
seen lying very contentedly, or rolling about 
for diversion, swarms of little naked eluildren, 
regardless of either, which one might almost 
fancy were actually produced by the fertilizing 
qualities of these Leaps of putrid matter, as the 
inonsters of old are asserted to have beeu from 
the slime and the mud of the Nile. There is, 
however, nothing singular or peculiar to Ben- 
gazi in the scene which we have just described ; 
for every Arab town and village will be found, 
more or less, to present to us a similar speeta- 
cie. Filth and dust, and swarms of insects of 
every description, must inevitably be the con- 
sequences of this continued neglect; and we 
accordingly find that these several annoyances, 
together with the scattered groups of lean dogs 
and naked children, form the principal charac- 
teristics (in the estimation of their European 
visitors) of these enviable places of abode. We 
say, in the opinion of the natives of Europe, 
because an Arab or a Moor sees nothing re- 
markable in any of the objects bere alluded to, 
and would consider ita mark of affectation o8 
effeminacy to be annoyed atany similar objects 
or inconveniences. 

‘In addition to the nuisances already enu- 
merated, the open spaces in Bengazi are usually 
ornamented by pools of stagnant, putrid water ; 
and that which isin the market-place is ren- 
dered more particularly offensive, trom the cir- 
cuimstance of its being the common receptacle 
of the offal and blood of the animals which are 
killed tuere, and which may truly be said to 
realize the words of the poet in ** making the 
green ove red.” It may readily be imagined, 
that in the beat of the sunimer these places are 
not very wholesome, and they are probabiy 
often the causes of fevers, especially duruog 
the prevalence of southerly winds. Theat these 
sinks of corruption should ever be b..thing- 
places will not perhaps be so easily conceives 5 
but they are nevertheless often used for stich 
purpose; aud the children of the town will 
very frequentiy adjourn trom the dust heaps 
already described, tu cool themselves (we Can- 
not in conscience say to clean themse!ves) in 
the green and red poois here ailudedto. Wita 
so mauy objects to attruct and encour ge them, 
it is not to be wondered at, that Bengazi is 
proverbial for tiies; and every part of the1own, 
both within and without the houses, may truly 
be said to swarm with them. Among the va- 
rious annoyances with which the place abounds, 
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at all events, they are those from which it is 
least possible to escape; there is, in fact, no 
chance of avoiding them; they follow you 
every where fiom place to place, settle on every 
part of the arms, legs, and body, which the | 
heat ofthe weather obliges you to leave un- | 


these are, perhaps, the most serious ofany ; or, | 


covered ; creep obstin wtely into the comers of 
the eyes, and up the nostrils, into the hollows 
of the ears, and the corners of the mouth when | 
it is closed, and often fly down the throat, | 
nearly choking you, when it is open; at meals | 
every pait of the dishes aud their contents are | 
covered as soon as they are produced, and 
every fluid becomes a trap for as many of these 
insects as can crowd themselves over its surface. 
In short, there is literally no riding or walking, 
no reading or writing, or eating or testing one’s- 
self, in any part of Bengazi in comfort for thei; | 
and if at night they take up their accustomed | 
| 





position on the ceiling, and give place to the 
fleas and mosquitos, the first dawn of morning 
finds them on the wing, and all alive torecom- 
meuce their operations. They are at the same 
time so watchful, and so quick in their motions, 
that it is difficult to succeed in killing any of 
them; we often caugit thirty or forty Heas in 
a morning on turning down the bed-clothes 
with a little attention, and as many during 
the day on different parts of our diess, parti- 
cularly about the legs and ancles ; but the | 
whole collection of flies which we could killin | 
a week would scarcely amount to this number; | 
unless we except those which were caught in 
the traps which we were usually ian the habit | 
| 





of setting for them. Ali hot climates are more 
or less subject to these nuisances; but it is 
probable that no place on earth will be found 
to abound more in flies than Bengazi; we mig!st 
perhaps say, that few places couid be mentioned | 
where so many of them will at any time be | 
observed. 7 

‘ The situation of Bengazi is, however, much | 
better than so filthy a town may be said to | 
deserve. It is built on the coust, close to the | 
sea, at the extremity of a beautiful fertile plain, | 
extending itself to the foot of a long chaia of | 
mountains about fouiteen miles distant (in this 
part) to the south-eastward. Plentiful crops of 
curn and vegetables are afforded to the town by 
the cultivated lands in the neighbourliood, and 
the supplies of beef and mutton are in general 
very regular and abundant. The haibour of 

Jengazi appears to have been formerly capable 
of containing good size! vessels, and, even in 
the recollection of some of the present inhabit- 
ants, the bashaw’s ships were accustomed to 
lay, where now only boats can be uccommo- 
dated. 

‘ At present it can only be entered by small 
vessels, drawing seven or eight feet water, and 
that merely in moderate weather. It is well 
protected from the sea by reefs of rocks, be- 
tween which the entrance is so narrow as to 
render a pilot necessary. 

‘ There seems to be little doubt that the har- 
bour originally communicated at all times with 
the lake to the southward of the town, as it 
does at the present day in the rainy season 5 
but owing to the accumulation of sand tiom 
the sea, and of alluvial deposite from the lake, 
the communication ts now, during ihe summer 
months, wholly interrupted. At the eutrance 
of the port is the castle of the Bey of Bengazi, 
constructed on the ruins of an ancient build- 
ing, part of which is still visible at the base of 
the castle next the sea. The existing structure 
is built with small stones and mud,so sligatiyy 
that when the Adventure made its appearance 
before it, the bey requested Captain Smyth 
would dispense with the usual salute, as he 
feared the concussion would otherwise bring 
down a part of the walls. Its forin is square, 


with a ruund tower at each of three angles; tle 
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fourth, which fronts the entrance of the har- 
bour, being occupied by a pile of building, 
appropriated to the harem of his excellency. 

‘If the gallantry of Mahometans has been 
doubted or denied, here is surely a proof of its 
exisience; for the angle given up to the ser- 
vice of the ladies is almost the only one which 
could prove of any annoyance to vessels enter- 
ing the harbour; and, while the three turrets 
mentioned are provided with guns, this angle 
is left without any. The fair inhabitants of the 
harem are in consequence favoured with a 
view of the “dark blue main,” and the grated 
windows of their apartments command at the 
same time a view of the entrance to the har- 
bour. 

‘The cool sea breeze enters freely, and the 
ladies may sit with the lattice spread open to 
enjoy it, without incurring the danger of meet- 
ing the gaze of any vulgar or sacrilegious eye. 
The dashing of the waters against the base of 
the castle may also serve to lull them to sleep ; 
but candour, at the same time, obliges us to 
State, that it may also serve to waken them 
rather too abruptly on no very distant occasion. 
Were it not that the lower part of the structure 
is {as we have before mentioned) ancient, and 
consequently strongly built, the interruption to 
which we allude would have happened long 
before now; and Neptune, as if encouraged 
by the daily glances of so many soft dark eyes, 
would have wushed away the barrier which so 
cruelly interposed itself, and carried off the 
lovely inhabitants of the harem to enliven his 
submarine soirées. 

‘ Besides the harem of the bey, the castle 


contains the officers and chaouses of his house- 


hold, and a numerous body of troops might be 
lodged within the limits of its walls. Ju time 
of trouble, it is the only place to which he could 
retreat with any safety, and it forms the only 


, ornament and the only protection which the 
| town of Bengazi possesses. 


‘The bey, whose name is Halil, was once 


1 


| fortunate enough to possess a daughter of the 
i bashaw as his wife, a circumstance which 


secured for him a good deal of influence (or at 
least a great porti:n of the royal favour) during 
the life of his consort. He was not, however, 
destined toenjoy his good fortune long, for the 
princess died a short time before our arrival at 
Sripoly, and with her highness departed that 
portion of influence which Bey Halil through 
her means had obtained. Tue profits arising 
from the government of Bengazi would have 
been sufficient to enrich its possessor, had he 
been allowed to enjoy them; but the demands 
which were continually made vpon him by the 
bashaw became so heavy after the death of his 
wife, that the surplus was very inconsiderable. 
Besides this, the collection of the tribute from 
the Bedouin tribes in the neighubourhood was 
often attended with difficulty, and must have 
made the receipts uncertain; but nv allowance 
is mace in Mahometin countrics for casualties 
of this description; the will of a superior is a 
law, and his demands must be punctually com- 
plied with, (whatever may be the means of 
satisfying them,) if the ofiice, and often the life 
of the person upon whom they may be made, 
are valued by him. The consequence is, that 
extortion in tie heads of departments is the 
cause of extortion in subalterns; and he who 


j} bas no power to avail himseif of tyranny, 


is generally doomed to be the sufferer him- 
self, for not being able to do more than 
his resources will allow hiin to accomplish. 
Many a well meamng man who would have 
acted with propriety, had the alternative been 
less seveie, is thus obliged to coinmit acts 
of cruelty aud injustice which his nature would 
not have tnelined him to3 ihe force of habit 
and example at leagth subdues his better feel- 


lnigs, and necessity is su Olten made the cacuse 
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| for tyrannical conduct, that it not only 


“get becomes 
a plea where it actually obtains, but is urged as 


such eventually on occasions whiere 
cessity really exists, to justify private acts of 
caprice and oppression, which have themselves 
only resulted from the long-indulged habit of 
executing similar outrages for others. 

‘The bey having been officially apprised of 

our arrival, and that we were desirous of ay. 
ing our respects to him, appointed a day to 
receive us; and when the time arrived we pro. 
ceeded to the castle, accompanied by Sigao; 
Rossoni, the British vice-consul at Benguzi, 
and his brother, Mr. Giacomo Rossoni. We 
found the bey in a plain, whitewashed room of 
unimposing dimensions, but cool and tolerably 
clean, seated upon cushions spread round 4 
niche which had been formed in the wall fo; 
the purpose. On each side of this recess, or 
alcove, were ranged the principal officers of 
the household, the chaouses, and several shekhs; 
other parts of the room were occupied by slaves 
and persons of inferior condition There was 
much less ceremony in the court of Bey Halil 
than in that of the Bashaw at Tripoly, and the 
conversation appeared to have been pretty ge- 
neral before we entered the apartment in which 
he received us. 

‘The hum of voices subsided all at once as we 
made Our appearance, and every person’s eyes 
seeined determiued to exert tliemselves in pio- 
portion as his tongue was laid under restraint; 
for the steady gaze of all present was fixed 
upon our party as we took up our stations near 
the bey. We found his excellency a good- 
looking, well-formed man, who, apparently 
from inactivity and good living, had attained 
to that state of dignitied embonpoint at which 
persons of inferior consideration in Mahometan 
countiies are very seldom destined to arrive, 
A Georgian by birth, Bey Halil possessed 
strongly the Asiatic cast of countenance and 
features, and an expression of unassumed and 
unreserved goodnature gave a pleasing charac. 
ter to his sharp, black eyes, His reception of 
our party was in unison with his appearance; 
and the formal inclination of the bead, usually 
made by Mahometans to strangers whom they 
honoured with their notice, gave place to a 
hearty English shake of the hand; while 4 
cordial Bon giorno! Ti stan Lona? was sub- 
stituted for the grave and ceremonicus salam, 
which, whenever it is offered by the faithtul to 
unbelievers, is almost invariably dictated by 
politeness or policy merely. 

‘Near the bey stood his secretary, Hashi 
(whose pale and thin countenance, and weak, 
inflamed eyes, appeared to testify that his place 
was no sinecure); and two of bis head cla- 
ouses, one a native of Constantinople, a short, 
corpulent, sleepy-looking personage ; the other 
a tall, raw-boned, hard-featured Arab, who had 
shown great bravery and activity in petty wats 
with the Bedouin tribes, and whose suattered 
h.nd bore testimony to his exploits. 

‘ Several persons came in froin time to time, 
and having kissed his excellency’s hand, and 
made the appropriate salams, squatted them- 
selves down in different parts oi the room, a- 
cording to their rank and station, and began 
with great attention their survey of our paity. 

‘The objects of the expedition had in 4 
probability been made known to the bey belle 
our arrival; but we thought it proper to stale 
them in general terms to his excellencys through 
the medium of Mr. Giacomo Rossont, i 4b 
othicial character of interpreter. 

‘This was no sooner done than the eyes . 
the spectators, which had hitherto been acuvey 
employed, were relieved for a short tule by 
their organs of speeci), exerted in ill-suppressed 
whispers. From their gestures, and a word of 
two which we caught en passant, We ete 
perceive that very few of the Arabs assembie 
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nelieved a single word of our statement, (so 
fir, at least, as the motives for the expedition 
were concer 1ed:) ‘or thev c: ould not at all ima- 
gine why persons shoul: d be com:nissioned to 
make researc hes of s 
whi ich they had just heard proposed, where mo- 
ney Was notin fact the real object of inquiry. 
‘His excellency the Pey, though he received 
the statement graciousiy, and offered his as- 
sistance very fieely in facilitating the opera- 
tions of the mission, was scarcely himself con- 
vinced of the sanity of a government which: 
could concern itself with science and research, 
particularly if no considerable pecuniary equi- | 
valent was likely to result to ifs Majesty's 


we sury for the expenses ineurred by its expe- 
; * a 


tions.’ 

¢ As soon as this visit of core mony was over, 
we began to employ our time, which, on ac- 
count of the heavy rains, was necessarily 
passed in dours, in putting together the mate- 
nals which we had coll evted ou Our route, in 
making some arrangements for improving the 
condition of our loses, of which they stood 
much in need, and in preparing provisions and 
otuer pecessarics W hich were required for our 
journey to the eastward. In these pursuits we 
were materially assisted by the vice-consul ani 
lis brother, Mr. Giacomo Rossoni, tv both of 
whom our thanks are cavionbarie due, as well 
oa these aS on miny other occasions, Our 
time, though we passed it as agreeably as we 
could, nevertheless often hung very heavy on 
our bands; and we soon Snel thut Beng azi 
was a residence wiich we should quit with 
very little regret.’ 





The Process of Historical Proof’; Exempli- 
jied and Explained: with Observations 02 
the Peculiar Points of the Christian Evt- 
dence. By Isaac Taytor. 8yo. pp. 346. 
London, 1828. Holdsworth. 

Mr. Taytor is of opinion, and very justly, 

that far too much liberty has been granted to 

infidels, by the defenders of the Christian 
faith, and that hence an advantage has been 
conceded for which there was no necessity, 
and which ought not to have been claimed. 

The same rules which are applied to other 

books are not suffered to be adduced in proof 

of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
scriptures: the same arguments which would 
be allowed in reference to the facts and state- 
meuts of heathen authors are not permitted to 
be brought forward in respect of the facts 
and statements of the sacred writers. But 
why not? wliy should not the Bible be tried 
in the same way, and by the same kind of 
proof, as a book composed by uninspired 
men? for example Thneydides or Ilerodo- 
tus. The author of this volume has taken 
the latter as being a writer whose case more 
hearly approaches that of the scripture, and 
es to try the latter as he would the for- 

', proving all his points in the most de- 

mi wastrative manner. With regard to the 

chapters, in deed, which treat of the value 

eh of spontaneous testimon y,—and of 
harass writings as the materials of history,— 

“So impossils} ioe us to speak too highly. 

> last chapter also contains some very eXx- 

cellent remarks on two of the strong holds of 
infidel ity—the mixir iz of the Christian evi- 
we with the extr: raardioni y choracter of 

events to which it refers, and the extraor- 
= Sujected which the original testimony 

y on which ns Sis ge ig Rigs ge 

irrounds these topics, and the 
ty ig and nec essily of their being detach- 
rom that evidence. 


It 
is always encouraging to find men stand- 


end 


t 


such a mature as those | 


ing up boldly for religion, in a day when 
| there are too many lamentable exceptions to 
such a conduct: and much more is there 
cause for rejoicing when this is done by those 
| who, by their correct judgment and well 
stored and powerful minds, show themselves 
able effectually to combat opposers. There 
are some branches of the evidences which re- 
| quire considerable attention, and which will 
| be valued only, as they are considered by 
| those who are competent to understand them 
'and observe their force. In this volume, the 
chapter which treats of ethical writings will 
not be equally intelligible to all; though it 
‘be one which is by no means the least im- 
portant; and hence it is well, so various 
and extensive are the proofs of Christianity, 
that among them all there must be some 
adapted to almost any capacity. We con- 
ceive that the historical proof, which is the 
subject of this volume, is one which is not 
difficult of apprehension ; and that any one 
may transfer the reasoning, as applied to He- 
rodotus, to the books which are generally 
held sacred. At any rate there are certain 
broad lines which it is almost impossible to 
miss, and which, with an honest intention 
aud upright heart, must lead the inquirer to 
the truth. Let those then who are not satis- 
fied with the evidence afforded of the truth 
of the scripture from the internal excellence, 
their consistency and adaptation to the wants 
of man, or in any other way, consider the 
contents of this volume, and they will, if still 
unconvinced, at least rise from its perusal, 
with this impression, that a religion which 
claims so high a regard among mankind, has 
met with aw vorthy advocate of its pretensions 
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Political Economy Condensed; or, the Natural 
Cause and proper Means of improving the 
Hwnan Intellect and Civiliz ing Mankind. 
pp. 41. Lawford. 


Potiticat Economy, condensed into forty- 
one widely printed octavo pages ! is certainly 
as tempting a promise as ever fell under our 
notice. But, unfortunately, promise and 
performance are two distinct things, and he 
who expects to find in this pamphlet the mar- 
row of Adam Smith, of Ricardo, and of 
M‘Culloch, will only find himself egregious- 
ly mistaken, The end and aim of the author 
is to establish the proposition that property, or 
the exclusive right to particular things, 1s the 
source of civilization, and that upon Its secu- 
rity and free circulation, national safety and 
prosperity are wholly dependent. Now all 
this, as a general principle, is well enough, 
but we apprehend that the author has made 
about as novel a discovery as ourselves, when 
we found out that a March wind was usually 
a very cold and unpleasant companion—as a 
discovery, he puts it forth notwithstanding 
The fact is, that in the matter of Political 
Economy, ‘a little learning ts a dangerous 
thing.’ It no sooner gets into the brain than 
the frog fancies himself an ox, his science ul- 
timately bursting, and resolving itself into 
such small crudities as the pamphlet before 

We can assure the author, who apparently 
supposes he has drained this deep bowl to 
the dregs, that as yet he has only ‘ tasted the 
bubble that gleams on the top of it;’ and we 
would advise him too, before he again ven- 
tures before the public, to spend a little time 
in practising the very useful art of express- 
ing his ideas intelligibly—an art in which 
at present he is by no means an adept. 








A Brief History of Christ's Hospital, come 
ne only called the Blue Coat S:hool. Wilson. 
London, 1828. 

Or all the innumerable institutions of cha- 
rity in this really "benevolent metropotis, (let 
its slanderers talk of its money-getting spint 
as they like,) there are few entitled to greater 
respect—few from which the stream of hu- 
man kindness flows more undefited, than 
that of which the little volume before us af- 
fords the history. ‘ It is,” says Charles Lainb, 
ina paper on this subject written with his 
characteristic simplicity and truth, * itis an 
institution to keep those who have yet held 
up their heads in the world, from sinking ; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent household 
when poverty was in danger of crushing it ; 
to assist those who are the most willing, but 
not always the most able, to assist themselves ; 
to separate a child from his tamily for a sea- 
son, in order to render him back, hereafter, 
with feelings and habits more congenial to it 
than he could ever have attained by remain- 
ing athome in the bosom of it.’ Such is the 
object of this excellent charity, and it ts sin- 
gular to observe how even its very abuses 
have tended to this resnit. We allude tothe 
occasional ad mission of the children of wealthy 
parents ; an occurrence, we believe, exceed- 
ingly rare, but obviously an advantage rather 
than an evil. As the writer above quoted 
has justly observed, it tends to liberalize the 
whole mass, and to preserve the institution 
from the contempt which would almost in- 
fallibly attach to the character ofa common— 

a mere charity school. Nor must the bene- 

fits likely to be derived in after life by the 

more necessitous from an intimacy with their 
opulent companions be overlooked, especi- 
ally when it is considered that this accidental 
superiority entitles its possessor to no exclu- 

sive privileges either of education or of food 
and raiment. 


The history of such an institution cannot 
but be of general interest, and the litle com- 
pilation before us contains much amusing 
and useful inforwation towards it. <A pretty 
strong proof of these facts is, that it has al- 
ready passed through three editions. The 
author was himself ‘a blue,’ and he writes 
in a pleasing spirit of eieetn and affection 
for the customs and interests of the place of 
his education. To those who are desirous of 
placing their children in the institution, his 
book will be of infinite service and gratifica- 
tion, Itis to be regretted, however, that he 
did not furnish his readers with: a list of those 
illustrious persons whose talents were first 
fostered within its venerable walls. At the 
present moment, too, we are unable to sup- 
ply the deficiency, but we cannot omit this 
opportunity of noticing two who have de- 
iighted to record the benetits and pleasures 
of the asylum of their childhood. We allude 
to Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. Of the 
first we have already spoken, and the latter, 
in his Indicator and the Life of Lord Byron, 
has furnished the world with some reniinis- 
cences of this spot as glowing and delizhtful 
as (to adopt the expression of an eloquent 
friend of our own,) ever were produced by 
Genius, with its memory cap on its grav lau- 
relled head. If a_fifth edition of this history 
should be called for, its compiler might form 
an appropriate appendage to it by the trans- 
fer of a portion of those recollections to his 
own agreeable pages. 
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Hickie's Latin Grammar. 12mo. London, 
1828. Longman and Co. 

Tuts little work, compiled from the best edi- 
tions of the Roman Classics now extant, is 
well adapted to the mode of teaching by ter- 
mination. Mr. Edwards was the first who 
thoroughly exposed the absurdities contained 
in that vile compound of every thing calcu- 
lated to mislead and perplex the student, 
the Eton Latin Grammar, and Mr. Iickie 
seems to have had the same object in view; 
the only fault we have to find with the work 
of the latter gentleman is, that he has omit- 
ted to furnish translations of the Latin rules ; 
this, in our opinion, is a great oversight, how 
can a pupil be expected to read a language, 
the rudiments of which he is not yet able to 
master: it is such difficulties and the rigour- 
ous prohibition of translations that disgust 
many boys with the study. The path of 
learning, particularly to beginners, should be 
smooth, instead of which it is choked up 
with all sorts of obstructions, which the 
young pioneer is ordered to clear, and from 
which, after he has struggled with it during 
six or seven years, he gladly flies, and, in a 

many months, forgets the little his labou$ 
had taught him. 





Military Reflections on Turkey. By Baron 
Vor Varentini, Major General in the 
Prussian Service. 8vo. pp. 102. London, 
1828. C.and J. Rivington. 

Tue appearace of this volume, at the present 
moment, will undoubtedly ensure it a consi- 
derable share of public attention. But inde- 
pendently of the appositeness of its publica- 
tion, at a period when every mind is occu- 
pied with Turkey, and all sorts of specula- 
tions are afloat as to her intentions, the book 
‘s distinguished by mech profundity and 
many curious and novel details. The general 
military character of the Turks, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as 
in our own day, is ably and analytically de- 
lineated ; and the baron’s proposed stratagem:- 
cal dispositions for the invasion and conquest 
of Turkey will arrest the attention of every 
inquiring mind. 





The Companion to the Almanac ; or, Year- 
Book of General Information for 1828. 
London. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Tuts publication is distinguished by its 
cheapness, and by the good sense, the va- 
riety, and the importance of its details. It 
is judiciously divided into four parts, the first 
of which contains information connected with 
the calendar,—the second, chronology, geo- 
graphy, statistics, &c.—the third, useful di- 
rections and remarks; and the fourth, the 
legislation, statistics, public improvements, 
and mechanical inventions of 1827. We 
believe the work is already popular, and feel 
assured that it is calculated to be of great and 
general service. 


Mary Harland: a Tale of Humble Life. 
18mo. pp. 320. 1828. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd; London, Whittaker. 

Turs will be considered no unwelcome ad- 

dition to the stock of useful knowledge for 

the humbler orders. It inculcates an excel- 
lent moral, and the narration is spirited and 
interesting. The degradation and misery of 

a seduced female, and her subsequent re pent- 

ance and return to virtuous habits, are pow- 

erfully narrated. The effect is heightened by 
an accompanying picture of a girl of an op- 
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posite disposition, who finds matter for ex- 
ultation in her abandoned courses. We cor- 
dially recommend Mary Harland to the class 
for whose benefit her tale is told. 


ORSGINAL. 
0 a el 
FANCIES. 
*Twas eve! I marked the deep black clouds, 
In mighty masses rolled, 
But the bright sun gave them burnished thrones, 
And crowned them all with gold ; 
And Fancy said, * thus virtue gilds 
‘The gloom of sorrow’s night, 
And cheers the evening shade ef life 
With loveliness and light!’ 
The moon arose, and sea and earth 
Lay sleeping in her blaze; 
But a cloud came by, and the faithless moon 
Withdrew her fickle rays, 
And Fancy said, ‘ thus earthly friends 
In fortune’s light smile on ; 
But if affliction’s clouds arise, 
Frown on us, and are gone !” 
1 felt the breeze, the sweet fresh breeze, 
And it told of roses’ lips, 
And the perfuimed breath of every flower 
The pure night dew that sips ; 
And Fancyaaid, * thus many pass 
Through life’s short summer day, 
Kissing, like breezes, every flower, 
And passing, like them, away.’ 
I saw a star sweep through the sky, 
And shake its torch ot flame ; 
But I saw not where the wand’rer went, 
Nor knew I whence it came; 
And Fancy said, * thus many men 
Burst blazing into power, 
Flash through the earth, and then go out 
The meteors of an hour.’ © 











Letter from Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq, 
Talents and Death of Neele the Poet—Te- 








lancholy Incidents of the Times—Cuse of a 

Man buried in a Mine— Heber’s Journal— 

Sayingsand Doings—Christmas Bor— Birth | 
Day Present—Children’s Annuals — Their | 
Errors, &c. 
Dear Mr. Eprror,—You only did me jus- | 
tice in naming meas one of the warm ad- 
mirers and eulogists of the late excellent ly- 
rical poet Henry Neele, and you may, with 
equal truth, rank me among his intimate per- 
sonal friends and sincere mourners. It was 
my lot to see him within a few hours of his 
death, though but fora moment, and it is 
bow painful to reflect on his wild and pallid 
looks, his abstracted air, and the possibility 
that [ might eitier by the persuasion of kind- 
ness, or the energy of commana have bene- 
fitted him. Alas! I did not guess the real | 
cause of his evident disorder: I knew not 





the manner ‘in which his noble mind was }, 


| 
overthrown, and the idea of some sudden | 
misfortune being present to my mind which | 
yet (intimate as we were,) [ did not feel em- | 
powered to inquire after, prevented me from | 
arresting his hurried steps, and so conversing | 
as to bring the matter fully before me: he is 
not the first who has been lost by a false de- 
licacy, God grant he may be the last. Since 
madness is now known to be purely a bodily 
complaint, arising from various causes of dis- | 
eased temperament, capable of certain ame- | 
lioration, and frequently of speedy cure, | 
surely we all ought to be more quick to dis- | 
cern its advances, more alert to check its pro- | 
cress than we are; and from this melancholy 

catastrophe we ought to learn the necessity of 

guarding both ourselves 2ad all we love, from 

pursuits likely to conduce to such an end. 

Such examples have been furnished to us in | 


the present century, as may well teach us 
that reason, like life, is a possession on which 
the most steady mind and controlled temper 
must not dare to calculate. A more cheer. 
ful spirit, one more fortified by reason and 
religion, to bear the evils of life than my dea; 
young friend's, I have seldom known ; for he 
bore up nebly against pain, sickness, and 
even blindness, within the last two years, but 
his mind sunk beneath toil, though it bore 
up against affliction; he was destroyed by 
the intenseness of an application to which no 
human being has a right to subject himself, 

From this source of sorrow within the last 
week, how dreadfully have our sympathies 
been exercised! The crushing of so mauy 
human beings in one instant, as it were, in 
our very neighbourhood ; the drowning of so 
many others in the north, where probably we 
have all connections or acquaintance (added 
to the commission of so many murders,) falls 
like a weight upon the spirits, rendering them 
at once sorrowful and timid. We feel as if 
crime and misfortune were overspreading the 
earth like the noxious gales which poison the 
very air in eastern countries,-and make it 
death to put the head out beyond the dwell- 
ing. Every newspaper ts the herald of a new 
misfortune, or the development of a past in- 
cident. I must confess my anxiety on the 
fate of those unhappy beings who even yet 
may be living beneath the ruins of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre renders me more interested for 
them than these who met their fate by water. 
To know that they are out’ of suffering is all 
that I can now expect, but that satisfaction is 
called for in my heart imperatively. 

By the falling of a shaft in a mine, a poor 
man in Derbyshire, about thirty years ago, 
was completely entombed for twenty days, 
and yet dug out alive ; the compassion of Mr. 
Arkwright, towards his wretched wife,causing 
the workmen to persevere long after the body 
of his companion in misfortune had been 
found, and considered to have been dead 
some days. The circumstance was very no- 
torious, and the poor fellow was visited by 
many hundreds of persons from Buxton and 
Matlock, at his residence in Periksworth, 
during several successive summers, or | 
should not venture to mention a cifcum- 
stance so improbable; but, with such a fact 
fresh in memory, it is impossible not to feel 
a feverish solicitude for those said to be yet 
missing, when one has read the natural and 
truly affecting account given by Mr. Farren, 
—when, with flowing eye, and throbbing 


heart, we have thanked God with him, and 


for him, imagination returns to the terrific 
ruins from which he has so wonderfully es- 
caped, and in holes and crevices, beneath 
suspended beams, with already broken limbs 
and lacerated flesh, beholds tortured sufferers 
still enduring life, with all the thousand hopes 
and fears which belong to a situation so hor- 
rible. Perhaps human nature, in all its di- 
versities of sorrow, can know none more 
severe than that which must arise from 
the intense solicitude, the gasping anxiety, 
the protracted pains, the immediate sense © 
danger, and the continual poignancy of at 
appointment, inevitable to the situation : 
being thus precipitated alive into a tom» 
which may, or may not, be opened. To ¢') 
aloud, yet feel that your voice cannot per 
form your bidding,—to be aware that a multi- 
tude is around you, yet you remain — ms 
unkeard,—that many kind hearts are acurs 
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for you, yet none approaching you; or, if 
approaching, still bafiled, and bewildered, and 
incapable to afford heap, which Is yet closer 
at hand, is a state of such tantalizing agony, 
that affection would tear its object from such 
a rack, by even the most appalling end. 

But it is better not to indulge in contem- 
nlations which tear our own hearts to very 
shreds, yet communicate no good to the un- 
happy beings whom we compassionate. I 
have tried these three days to read away the 
sad thoughts which I could not reason out of 
my mind. The pleasantest work I have 
found is Bishop Heber’s Journal, for it unites 
much that is novel in thought, with that 
which is familiar by description, and we see 
in every page the high character of the wri- 
ter—-that sweet mingling of the divine and 
the poet, the apostolic labourer and the ele- 
cant scholar, which constitute all that we 
Jove, reverence, and admire. ‘ Sayings and 
Doings’ have more good meaning than cle- 
ver writing in the last series, so far as [ can 
sce, It is true the first tale is, towards the 
end, most terribly impressive, but the he- 
roine failed, from the first, to interest me. 
Gervase Skinner is too poor a creature for 
even the author’s talent to animate; himself 
and his adventures are alike unworthy pur- 
suit; we feel that we waste time in reading, 
though there are traits of nature and charac- 
ter, interspersed admirably in their way. 
Amongst other things, I have laid my hands 
on the Christmas Box, a kind of child’s an- 
nual, edited by that very amiable man and 
pleasant writer, Mr. Crofton Croker. It isthe 
worst collection of stories and essays ever ga- 
thered together forchildrenin my time; and, 
though graced by his name. has not one spark 
ofhis abilities. A little book of the same exter- 
nal appearance, called ‘ Birth-day Presents,’ 
fell into my hands by chance at the same 
time, and furnished a perfect contrast to it, 
being alike suitable reading for both children . 
and mammas, and very pleasant reading to 
boot. I find that it is written by the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Dagley, the artist, and designer of 
‘Death's Doings,’ and it is evident she pos- 
sesses no small portion of her father’s acute 
perception and playful satire. I hear there 
are several of these children’s annuals to be 
published next year. J think the editors will 
do well to secure this lady's talents. At 
any rate they must seek common sense, play- 
‘ul, not silly, badinage, and substitute stories 
of boys and girls, for those of hobgoblins and 
enchanted asses, if they would afford amuse- 
ment or instruction to the present race of 
children. Tt will not do (under every pos- 
sible view of the case) to tell ghost stories ; 
weak children will be terrified, and wise chil- 
dren Will laugh, but neither will be amused 
or improved. Indeed, the trial of curing 
“Yen a sreat fault by such a medium, is cru- 
“ty amounting to wickedness. No child 
commit a sin meviting such punishment 
“S Superstition inflicts; and we are certain 
that the most moral and well-disposed are 
“(ually liable to suffer with the naughty from 
ha ce I have been told that the 
by WF haar this description will be edited 
Iwill vs ~ are themselves mothers ; and 
retina ve ov it these faults will not stain 

‘T pages. The most tender-hearted mother 
Would prefer bircl ; 
reas — irch to bigotry of this kind. 
Itis a cannot sanction great follies. 

“hough to call Mrs. Barbauld out of her 
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ment, to see the errors they have, for many a 
year, consigned to the tomb of the capulets 
with so much wisdora, thus rise up and frisk 
‘on the light fantastic toe,’ at the bidding of 
magicians who ought to know better than 
waken their spells for such bad purposes. 
The mind of a child is not a Aoly thing, but 
it is yet a sacred one, and should never be 
approached to an unhallowed purpose.— 
Elves and fairies, heathen gods and goddesses, 
spectres and witches, all that may be called 
the machinery of poetry, however beautiful 
and captivating, had better be avoided till 
the mind has attained strength to discern 
the limits which divide truth from falsehood, 
and emblem from reality, especially as they 
are really never required as a matter of in- 
terest. One child is of far more consequence 
to another (because with sueh an one he can 
both play and feel,) than any fictitious being 
can be. Bit on this subject [ must check 
myself, for I know that having observed 
much, and thought much, I am apt to say 
much, as most men are when mounted ona 
hobby so closely associated with their affec- 
tions. To the exhibitions we shall shortly 
look for a source of innocent amusement and 
exhilaration. [I have been much pleased with 
that at the British Institution. [ilton and 
Stanfield have fine pictures, and Davis a fa- 
mily group of much interest. [ hear that 
Suffolk Street is likely to be brilliant, and of 
course the Royal Academy will continue to 
support their last year’s fame. The presi- 
dent has some very fine pictures in a forward 
state. Tlaydon’s ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,’ is, I am told, to appear in Suffolk 
Street. [have seen the picture by this artist 
new in Piccadilly, and think it displays con- 
siderable ability. It is a melancholy scene 
and a pathetic one too; they must have pe- 
culiar minds tiat can give even a passing 
smile to the humourous in it,—for this is 
merely the disgusting. 

Before [ address you again, something will 
probably be known as to the expected war 
with Turkey. Its present aspect resembles 
that of a distant comet, on which some look 
as a portentous and threatening object; 
others, as a grand and beautiful one, and all 
contemplate rather with speculative curiosity 
than ardent admiration. I am, dear Sir, 
your's, very truly, 

JONATHAN OLpwortny. 





SONG OF THE KIRGUEEZ. 

[‘ They are in general inclined to melancholy, 
often passing half the night seated on stones, 
gazing at the moon, and singing extempora- 
neous songs; the words as melancholy as the 
air."— Meyendorif’s Journey to Bokara. | 


ComE, let us sit beneath the tamarind tree, 

And think upon the days that never more will be, 

The days when we were young, and good, and 
pure, 

Nor had, as now, affliction to endure ; 

Wien we could see the sun’s declining hue, 

Without reflecting we should perish too ; 

When we were, like a sister and a brother, 

Gathering wild fruits and flowers for each other, 

Out in the fields at even-time, scarce knowing 

The passions which were with such fondvess 
growing, 

Till we became, as now we are, united, 

Our faith as firm as when it first was plighted, 

Let’s grieve for those who, smiling, stood around 
us, 

On the blest day we breathed the vows that 
bound us, 

Ev’n as the tree above us now is sighing 

For the pale leaves that are around it dying. 
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Ah, Zillah! we were happy at that time, 

And they were happy too, and in their prime 

Of life and loveliness, a circle n.ade, 

That seemed possessed of too much bloom to 
fade. 


But now, of all that living nuptial wreath, 
Not one poor floweret remains beneath ; 
There, Zillah! there ! "twas there they danced 


before us, 

Fanned by these very boughs that now hango’er 
us, 

Methinks I still can see their bright forms by us 
flitting, 

Whilst we beneath these boughs are still together 
sitting. 


Come near to me, my Zillah, for I f el 

A death-like wearine-s upon me steal, 

As if I soon should sleep with those who now 
are sleeping 

Ah! better far than weep with those who now 
ate weeping, 

For down thy yentle cheek I feel the tear-drop 
creeping. SFORZA. 
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DEPARTED WORTH. 

Ye gods, what a night! how have I been 
buffetted along the Strand, the interminable 
Strand, by those impracticable street-keepers, 
gruff Eurus and surly Auster! Behold my 
Parisian umbreila reduced to a mere wreck, 
and comparable to nothing, I can imagine, 
but a broken cobweb! My hat, too, * borne 
from my head in a trice,’ and recovered with 
infinite exertion—decidedly the most becom- 
ing hat I ever wore—deteriorated beyond all 
calculation; and the rest of my habiliments, 
now dripping before the fire, so thoroughly 
saturated with the reeking element, that [ 
might have served, at the moment of my ar- 
rival, as an admirable illustration of young 
Mr. Brunel, just decanted from the Thames 
Tunnel, or of some too-confiding skaiter, who 
has ventured a little prematurely on the fal- 
lacious Serpentine. Yet, no doubt, I should 
have had the temerity to encounter Waterloo 
Bridge, the veritable bridge of sighs, not to 
says pons asinorum, but for the sudden de- 
scent of a pantile within an inch of my nose: 
this, however, was an intimation too intelli- 
gible to pass unheeded. I now saw plainly 
that I should be better off at home, in m 

gown and slippers, wielding a plume for The 
Literary Chronicle, than gadding abroad on 
so turbulent a night, to visit friends habitat- 
ing south of the obelisk. I have returned 
accordingly, and if the indulgent reader will 
suffer himselfto be detained on so lugubrious 
a subject, I shall now proceed to lay before 
him a few particulars touching the death of 
a certain townsman of mine, of the name, I 
may say the illustrious name, of Turner—Sa- 
muel Turner, a descendant, I conclude, from 
the similarity of cognomen, of his majesty of 
the Rutuli. This individual, during the first 
few stages of his mortal career, was, as I have 
been informed by a good old aunt, now no 
more, but whose veracity I had never, in any 
former instance at least, the slightest eause to 
suspect, one whose only fault, if fault he had, 
was that of being rather too sentimental. 
Though brought up principally to the use of 
the spade, he indulged, she said, in none of 
those disgraceful practices that brought the 
wolf to the door of Gardener Guzzle. On 
the coutrary, without any want of common 
industry, he was so decidedly averse to tip- 
pling, so singularly happy in the cut, colour, 
and disposition of his apparel, and so fanci- 
ful in the choice of his nosegay ; in a word, 
so much like a gentleman incog. that it was 
almost impossible, in spite of anachron- 
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isms, not to look upon him as the very on” 
ginal from which Bickerstaff sketched hiS 
well-known portrait of young Meadows. Ail 
this, however, must have been long before 
my time, and when the communication was 
first made to me, it seemed so strane, so 
perfectly marvellous, that [ could not he 
exclaiming, in the hacknied words of /E.neas, 
‘Hei mili, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab 
illo ;’ 

for, notwithstanding that I had spent some 
sixteen or eighteen of my earliest years, 1n 
the same parish, and knew him well, I hy: id 
never been able to discover a vestige of either 
of those creditable attributes about lin : 

‘Since not the exterior nor the inward man 

Resembled that it was.’ 
To give him the benefit of my aunt’s testi- 
mony, however, is no more than an act of 
justice, although, | confess, [ cannot but 
tancy it somewhat partial ; for, by the time | 
had ‘ceased mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms,’ and begun to distinguish one 
object from another, he had become the most 
irritable, indolent, and slovenly caitiff in ex- 
istence; his eyes were sunken, red, and 
heavy; the calt of one leg was wasting away 
apace, that of its coadjutor having, in imita- 
tion of every other becoming property he 
once possessed, disappeared already; his 
political nose and chin—the former displ: ay- 
ing a scar of frightful magnitude on its aqui- 
line ridge—were on the point of forming a 
coalition, while the aperture between as- 
sumed thelachrymose curve of an infant moon, 
with.horns dependent. But of the manifold 
deformities exhibited in this extraordinary 
metamorphosis, the most striking of all still 
remains to be noticed. Through ‘the able in- 
struction, as it is supposed, of those accom- 
plished tutors, Messrs Boit-eyed Hollands; 
Born-drunk, Mill’em, and others of the s; ame 
hopeful school. my intéresting townsman had 
not only conquered his early antipathy to de- 
moralizing fluids, but had actually grown so 
incorrigible a soaker, so iminoderate a lover 
of beer in particular, that he was now no 
longer regarded as the archetype of young 
Meadows, or any other reputi ible being, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, though he ought cer- 
tainly to have considered himself compli- 
mented, rather than libelled, when, subse- 
qnently invested not very wittily, I grant, 
with the title of Sam Swipes. It was under 
the influence of this heavy stupifying bever 
age, that he chanced, one Sunday afternoon, 
in the dog days, to be reeling past the door 
of the church, just as the good people were 
gathering themselves together, and although 
latterly a notoriously— 
‘ Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens,’ 


he took it into his bewildered head to make 
one of the congregation, under the erroneous 
impression, perhaps, that it was either the 
Eight Bells or the Half Moon, two favourite 
taps, at which, between the one and the 
other, he contrived to while away a pretty 
considerable portion of his time; not that 
Samuel was by any means unacquainted with 
the sign of the ‘King’s Ilead, or a total 
stranger to mine hosts of the White Hart and 
the Chequers; nay, to be still more minute 
on this point, I am persuaded that he had 
not merely heard of the existence of such 
houses of entertainment as the Black Horse 
the Crown, and the Gun, which were plant- 
ed at the respective distances of one, two, and 
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three miles from the place, but that he was, 
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pleasantry on that of his pursuers. 


moreover, as cognizant as most people of the former had, once or twice, been imprud ent 


various degrees of merit ascribable to the | 
brewage vended ateach. Ilowever this may 
1, into the church he st gered, and 
as if he had been enveloped 
ide pew that happene:l to 
be standing open, mistaking it, I presume, 
for a publicans settle—a high-backed circu- 
made sufficientiy capacious for the 


rroming hus 


way, 


in dark"soss, to a 


lar chair, 
accommodation of half a dozen sots at once,— 
down he sank into a convement corner, with 
all the weight and helplessness of a corpse, 
and there, crossing his crural, and folding his 
brachial functionaries , he presently closed his 
leaden orbs, and made his bow to mighty 
Somnus. So far he seemed fortunate, for in 
this cool and silent nook he reposed undis- 
turbed, either by the clamour of brother com- 
potators or the irritation of fies, The tinkling 
of the small bell had now ceased, and the 
service commenced, but not a soul came to 
rouse him from his slumbers. The psalms 
and lessons were begun and concluded, an 
anthem or two sung, and still nothing of an 
unpleasant nature had occurred; but the 
worthy pastor had no sooner delivered his 
text, and entered upon his sermon, than the 
attention of his little flock was suddenly ab- 
stracted by a loud hiccuping, accompanied 
with those violent eruct: tory efforts so pecu- 
liar to the fantastic dreams of the temulent 
and the dyspeptic. The beadle hastened to 
the pew from whence the disturbance pro- 
ceeded, and with his mace, tapped the delin- 
quent gently on the crown. Still labouring 
‘in the depths of nightmare,’ he was, at first, 
insensible to the admonition, but the tapping 
being continued with increasing firmness, the 
sleeper at length opened, not his drowsy eyes, 
but his thirsty lips, not to apologize for mis- 
conduct, of which he was utterly unconsci- 
ous, but—taking it for granted that the intru- 
sive beadle must be some pert coxcomb of a 
waiter,—to call for ‘ another tankard ! which 
he did with so much vociferation, that further 
delicacy or forbearance towards him was 
deemed wholly out of the question; and, the 
more effectually to prevent a repetition of so 
scandalous an outrage, he was forthwith con- 
signed to the good keeping of the stocks, 
where he sat ‘smiling at grief,’ until the ser- 
vice was concluded. The time for his re- 
lease having at arrived, the stocks 
were thhown o, en; but the angry tenant re- 
fused to withdraw his precious babes, as they 
were called, ‘babes in the wood,’ until he 
should have waited on the magistrate, to con- 
sult his honour on the law of the case, think- 
Ing it ‘quite monstrous that a man should be 
subj ect t » such treatment in a free country. 
This atlair proved the source of much fu- 
ture misery to poor Turner, since it exposed 
him to the constant raillery of a parcel of 
wanton school-boys ; for, whenever it came 
to the knowledge of any one of these, that he 
Was Carousing at some tap-room in the town, 
the circumstance was instantly communicated 
to the rest: whereupon a host of them would 
station themselves at the door, to receive him 
on his ejectment, in order that they might 
enjoy the delightful pastime of hunting him, 
like a pack of hounds, te his den; nor were 
they often Gisappointed. The chase was ge- 
nerally one of a zig-zag character, every trip 
or stumble, or deviation to the right or to the 
left, on the part of tle pursued, calling forth 
some unmerited commendation or provoking 
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enough to remonstrate with the urchins on 
thei! ‘legality of their procvedingys, but fiadi; ny 
his observations were not pi roperly attended 
tu, his patience gradually forsook him: and 
having onee betrayed a want of fortitu de un- 
der suffering, the persecution becaine perpe- 
tual. Being one day more ‘ disguised’ than 
co:nmon, he had the misfortune to pitch head. 
long into the mire, and after making sever! 
ineffectual efforts to recover his footing, he 
sunk apparently to rise no more. 
nile escort being, as usual, in the rear, now 
came to his assistance ; they set him on his 
‘shrunk shanks,’ but h re ¢ could not stand; they 
clamoured in his ‘ lug,’ but he could not hears 
wherefore they not only thought themselves 
warranted in pronouncing him dead, but re- 
solved to hold an inquest on his remains ; to 
which end a coroner was elected, and a jury 
formed among them ; but they had not been 
long in deliberation, ‘before the corse unex- 
pectedly opened one of its metallic lights, 
and muttered certain unintelligible jargon re- 
lative to ‘another pot,’ conveying, at the 
same time, to the sensitive nostrils of our 
young inquisitors, the most indubitable, if 
not the most agreeable evidence, to show that 
the melancholy catastrophe had not been 
produced exclusively by the fall; for, verily, 
he odoured strongly of that which was ‘ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.’ These facts being duly 
taken into consideration, and every point 
bearing on the question ably discussed, the 
coroner proceeded to sum up :—‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘the circumstances of this case are 
so extremely simple, that it would be buta 
waste of your valuable time to pursue the in- 
quiry further; for, although the deceased 
may have sustained some trifling injury by 
the fall which we have all so recently witness- 
ed, still you would not, in consequence of 
what has since transpired, be justified in sup- 
posing it can have been of so serious a natnre 
as to produce instant death; indeed, the 
nore fastidious part of the community may 
pretend to doubt that the deceased —for so | 
pe rsist in calling him—is, de fac/o, no longer 
in existence. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that “many are the shapes of death,” 
and that, although the ur fortun: ite man may 
not be absolute! y morte fiunctus,—that 1s to 
say, dead—according to the more popular ac- 
a of the phrase, he is most unques- 
tionably dead drunk.’ The jury being dis- 
posed to take the same view of the m: utter, the 
following verdict was recorded, namely, that 
he ‘died by the visitatton of the common 
brewer.’ ’ H. I. 
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THESTA TO DIONYSIUS. 

[Polyxenus, (married to Thesta, sister to the 
elder Dionysius,) fled from his country, on 
fear of being implicated in a conspiracy 
against the tyrant; on wiich occ 
Thesta was summoned to the royal presences 
and charged with aiding Ler husband s 
fligut.J—Vide Rollin. 


usin, 


UNtTIMELY called before the throne, 
Aud charged, in grief’s despite, 
With that 1 had been proud to own 
My Polyxenus’ flight ; 
Would I had known his parting hour, 
And happier I had been 
he exile’s wife, bereft cf powers 
Tuan honoured here as queen. 
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Say, has my heart in by gone years 
By wealth or power been swayed, 

That thou should’st deem, midst grief and 

tears, 

It bad its faith betrayed ? 

If courts could charm, or kings could awe, 
I had not breathed the vow, 

Wirich breathed, is to my heat a law, 
It joys to honour now. 

Though long I've lived within a court, 
Mi ‘dst splendour, praise, und song, 

I'd gladly quita kitg’s resort 
To seek the child of wrong ; 

Would I could tell where now he roves, 
However bleak the shore, 

There would we pledge afresh our loves, 
There meet to part no more. 


Then were I courted—imade a shrine 
By all mankind adored, 

The shepherd's Jot were biest to mine, 
Aud mine to be deplored ; * 

Reft of tue power to smooth the brows, 
For me impressed with care, 

And wander where wild heather grows, 
The pangs of fate to share. 

Look on me, brother,—sure those frowns 
Thy secret heart belie, 

Wuy scorn me that my bosom owns, 
soft wedlock’s tenderest tie ; 

He, for whom tears bedew my cheeks, 
Brings honour to thy state 5 

Seeking his countiy’s good, le seeks 
What makes kings truly great. 

And even now I hail my lot, 
Though death’s for me prepared, 

One solace cheers me, ‘twill be not 
By Polyxenus shared ; 

She spoke,—and while her matchless form 
Stull stood by fear unbent, 

All deemed such speech bad roused the storm, 
Those walls so oft had rert. 

Worth ne’er the tyrant’s will could shake, 
Grief ne'er his purpose broke, 

Yet feelings these could never wake 
A woman's firmness woke ; 

And through bis dark giance beamed a light, 
A vay allied to Heaven ; 

Sweet mercy slione confessed to sight, 
And Thesta was forgiven. E. B. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY NEELE 


Ir was either in the latter part of pag 

eatly in August, 1822, that 1 accidentally 
met Neele at the Llotel de Londres, Rue de 
I'ichiquier. We met together at breakfast, 
In cor mpany with several “other Englishmen 
who had taken up their abode at the same 
hotel. During the week or ten days that | 
had been there, myself and others had been 
in the habit of forming parties of pleasure to 
different places. Some to Versailles, some 
to St. Denis, St. Germains, &c. My first 
excursion with Neele was to Versailles, and 
avery pleasant day we had of it. We went 
in one of the two-or three-francs-a-head ve- 
hicles, which may he engaged bya party. 
Our party, [ believe, consisted of six or se- 





ven, After having seen the different lions of 


the place, we dined, toute a la francaise, at 
one of the restaurants in the town. I do not 
temember, particularly, any remarks Neele 
made to me about our excursion, except that 
‘€ seemed much pleased with the English 
arden of le Petit Trianon. He was also 
pleased with the palace itself, though he 
seemed to be somewhat dis sappointed in it. A 
“ay or two after, we went to V incennes, as 
also to the prison of J.a Force, the Luxem- 
A Louvre, &c. With the two latter he 
‘Sparticularly struck ; he appeared to be not 


only fond of painting and sculpture, but se- 
lected his subjects for praise with 
taste, 


been perigrinating with their author. 


lignani’s reading rooms in, 


vented us so doing or not. 
Neele first attracted my attention to his name. 


finding 


his Odes, which had just then appeared, and 
Was attracting considerable attention. | 


Origin of the Dimple, which I showed him, 


that period. 
course, to see Talma. 
dian, we were both equally struck with him, 
aud equally pleased. We saw him first in 


thatname. We agreed also as to the bad 
taste of the French in writing 
in rhyme, as the ear is thereby often caught, 
without the least impression being made on 
the feelings. 
Neele wrote outa critical analysis with trans- 
lated extracts. 


lies of the day. 
it by me, at least I had. 
gether to see Marius and Sylla. Sylla, I 
fancy, was considered Talma’s chef-d'cuvre, 
and it was indeed fine. 

Neele w 
of Paris, which I wrote while he was engaged 
with Regulus. Recognising his H. N. in 
The News of Literature, I sent it to the edi- 
tor, and it accordingly made its first appear- 
ance there. As I had previously done his 
verses, so he immediately recognised mine, 


the work, | was induced to become so too, 
and hence it occurred, that so much of my 
poetry appeared in its columns. I remem- 
ber a sweet translation by him, 
French chanson, but by whom I forgot. | 
think it began, ‘ Allons, chantons, chers en- 
fans;’ but Ll am notcertain. It was remark- 
ed by me to him that he had made wound the 
preterite of to wind a horn, which is incorrect. 
He admitted the criticism, but | do not know 
if it was corrected. 
scenes came out, he asked me which I liked 
most; I said, David Rizzio. 
preferred, himself, the Secret Bridal. I be- 
lieve he added that Dr. Drake sided with 
me, in preferring Rizzio. I considered 
more dramatic than the Bridal ; though, ; 

far as poetry was concerned, they both con- 
tained beautiful specimens ‘of that. Vrom 
the published poems of Neele, one would 
hardly suppose that he could wield the pen 


ties in that way, which would not have done 
discredit to him. It was never published, 
nor intended so to be; 
dred copies, if so many, were printed for 
friends, one copy of which he sent to me. 
It was occasioned by some uncalled-for re- 
narks, from an architect of the day, upon 





As we were both of us subscribers to Ga- 
I believe, la Rue 
Vivienne, we met there continually, or went 
there together as various engagements pre- 
} It was there that | 


happened to have with me my poem of the 


the role de Regulus, in Arnault’s play of 


their tragedies 


During the following morning, 
] brought it with me to Lon- 
don, and it was printed in one of the month- 


I think I have a copy of 
We went also to- 


was much pleased with my Picture 


and finding he was a frequent contributor to 


of a satiric as well as that of a lyric poet, but | 
I have, or had, by me, aspecimen of his abili- | 


much | 
Although I had read many pieces of | 
Neele’s in various periodic: us of the day, up 
to this period I was not aware that I had 


ee 


j 
' 
| 





of a sweet | 


some lines by which Neele had illustrated a 
painting, some years since, in the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. 

In person, Mr. Henry Neele was short, 
not handsome as to face, being marked with 
the small-pocks; his hair was of a dark 
brown, and inclined to curl; he generally 
wore it rather long. His eye was sparkling 
and bright, and his every feature betokened 
good temper and a gaiety of spirits one 
would hardly suspect to have belonged to 


the author of the Odes—gloomy and mourn- 


I believe I had asked his opinion upon some | 
lanes in the European Magazine, when, upon 
his inquiring if I was fond of poetry, and 
that I was so, he pointed to some 
critical remarks upon the second edition of 








ful as many of them are. I remember some 
remarks which he made to me one day 
at Paris, whilst upon the subject of the 
Morgue, and the frequent suicides. Little 
thought I then, little too thought he, of the 
late fatal coincidence of feeling. Not that I 
would be here understood to say that he 
viewed itin any other light than that of hor- 


| ror, though he concluded by saying, * may it 
and I may date our intimacy chiefly from | 
Whilst at Paris we went, of 
As a Irench trage- 


not, however, he considered, after all, rather 
as a political than a moral crime?” or words 
to that effect. As to his temporary insanity, 
there can scarcely be a doubt. I have heard 
that his family are dissenters, but I do not 
know whether such is the case or not. I be- 
lieve him to have been most moral and con- 
scientious, doing harm to no one, unless in 
self-defence. Hle was a most entertaining 
and pleasant companion ; and though whilst 
at Paris, often, and once or twice in London, 
we partook of the after-dinner conviviality 
together, I never saw him indulge too freely 
in the bottle. Of this I speak only as far 
as my own observation goes. Of his Ro- 
mance of History, enough has been said b 
the critics of the dl Ly to establish his fame as 
a prose writer. I advised him to take France 
next, and then Wales, and possibly after- 
wards Scotland. I named Scotland last, in 
consequence of hearing that Sir Walter Scott 
was occupied with a series of similar tales. 
If there is any fault to be found with Neele’s 
last work, it is a want of character and cos- 
ttume suited to each particular reign. What 
[ mean to say is this; that, put fictitious 
names to the actors in any one of the tales, 
and mention not the name of the king in 
whose reign the events took place, and you 
could not guess from dress, warlike habili- 
ments, Kc. within one or two centuries, as 
totime. In fact, Neele had not the know- 
ledge of a Mills or a Meyrick. Of all the 


tales, that of The Rings pleased me most. It 


When his d:amatic | t 


Iie said, he | 


is to be hoped that his fugitive poems will 
be collected, and added to his former vo- 
lumes. As a lyrical poet, I question whe- 


her he has left a superior behind him. 


Temple , eh. 1828. H. B. 





A MOTHER, 


THERE is a sound more precious far 
‘Than any otber human tone, 


, To those who biess’d so dearly are, 


As stili a mother’s voice to own, 
Oh, ever kind and soothing speech, 
To which too heed} essly we list; 
Nor till the ear no more it reach, 
Perceive how bitterly ‘tis missed. 
We want few monitory strains 
In childhood, when the mind is pure, 


| But who will tike the holy pains 


about one or two hun- | 


— wee 


To keep its innocende secure? 

Who when the breast begins to feel 
Its passions rising in a host, 

Wiil check their first intemperate zeal ? 
‘Tis then we need a mother most! 
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Wino, when Love's faithless lips grow mute, 
And friends through change or death decay, 
Will smile upon the leafless root, 
That blighted feelings then display ? 
Whose but a mother’s smile can stied 
One ray of comfort o'er the heart, 
In which life's dearest hopes lie dead, 
From which life’s brightest dreains depart ! 
No moments yield suci pure deligit 
As those we with a mother share; 
Tie future never looks so bright 
As when her form is pictured there, 
Nor hath the past a darker spot 
For memory to gaze upon, 
Than when it first becomes our lot 
To find her guardian spirit gone! 
EMMELINE. 








FINE ARTS. 


COLI LALA T 


Anche a me, Madre mia! and Anche a te, 
Carmo! Drawnand Engraved by W. Y. 
Ortiry. Colnaghiand Son. 1828. 

Turse engravings are dedicated to Sir Tho 
mas Lawrence, P. R. A., with his ‘ flattering’ 
permission. In the former, the mother is 
distributing fruit to her children, and is her- 
self the principal figure. In the latter, the 
mother is nursing and caressing two children, 
while one is busied by her side, and two 
others are placed in the background. Both 
the engravings are ‘after hints from nature.’ 
The figures are well grouped, their positions 
natural and build; the style, both of etching 
_and design, is completely that of the old Ita- 
lian school. Indeed, but for the incription, 
we should never have suspected them to have 
been published in the year 1828. We do 
not state this as an objection, yet we could 
have wished that, while keeping closely to 
the stern simplicity of ancient art, Mr. Ottley 
had not thought it necessary also to imitate 
its defects, and give his females quite such 
masculine arms. 








Groups painted by Michelangtolo Buonaroti, 
1508-11, i the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
under the Figure of the Prophet Jonas 
Drawn by W. Y. Orriey, and Engraved 
under his direction. 

Tue inscription informs us that the paintings 

were obliterated to make room for the upper 

part of the celebrated Last Judgment, the 
painter, perhaps, being unmindful, that in 
so doing he rendered imperfect his genealo- 
gical series, showing the descent of Christ 
from Abraham. The engravings are founded 
upon the authority of a drawing of the early 
part of the 16th century, in the possession of 

Samuel Rogers, Esq., and are, consequently, 

matters of considerable interest to the con- 

noisseur. The thanks of all admirers of art 
are due to Mr. Ouley, for the preservation of 

a relic from so proud a pencil as that of Buo- 

narou. 





Frhibitions.—Two new exhibitions of art 
will be opened to the public on Monday 
next: viz. The British Diorama, (under the 
patronage of his Majesty,) and a Series of 
Pictures, representing the most important 
battles fought by the l'rench armies in Egypt, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, between the years 
1792 and 1812. Our hasty private view 
will not allow us to give a more lengthened 
notice at present, but in our next number we 
shall enter into further details of each exhi- 
bition. The Series of Pictures are by an art- 
ist who attended the scenes of action, in an 
official capacity, and have already excited 
wiuch attention abroad. 





wEW MUSIC. 
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VOCAL. 

Oh, Italy! Dear Italy! the Words by W. 
Hl. Freeman; Oh, no! Though I was 
Luught to Think; the Words by W. HL. 
Hanpvs; both composed by C. W. GLo- 
VER, 

Tuk poetry of the first is not remarkable for 
originality of thought, but is pretty enough ; 
the words of the other, ‘an answer to Oh, 
no! we never mention her,’ are certainly not 
poetical. We would willingly pass unno- 
ticed things of this genus, but they are so 
often intruded upon the public that some 
check is necessary. The music of Oh, Italy! 
is evidently copied from Oh, yes, I'll leave 
the Festive Scene, by Barnett, and so closely 
as to amount to plagiarisin; while the other 
is too much like Oh, no! we never mention 
her, to merit any commendation. Mr. Glo- 
ver would do well to remember that conse- 
cutive octaves are forbidden. 

Three Notiurni. Books 1st and 2d. Written 
by Hi. S. Van Dyk. Composed by J. 
Barnett. Goulding and Co. 

Messrs. Van Dyk and Barnett generally 

go hand in hand as poet and composer. It 

is a consummation that we devoutly pray for 

—that they should go more together in the 

matter of excellence; the balance is almost 

always in favour of the poet. There are, 
however, some pretty ideas embodied by the 
composer—not very striking, but removed 
from anything like vulgarity. The best airs 
of the First Book are, § Day loves to linger,’ 
and § Where shall we rest;’ in the Second 

Book, ‘ Sweetly o’er the moon-lit tides,’ 

and ‘Come gently down awhile,’ please us 

most. 
INSTRU MENTAL. 

Instructions for the Flute. By R. Dress- 
LER, Op. 68. Cocks and Co. 

We have rarely seen an elementary work 

better calculated to facilitate the progress of 

the student, and of ultimately making him 

a finished performer, than Mr, Dressler’s In- 

structions for the Flute, The explanations 

are elaborately minute, and must have cost 
the author much time and assiduity in the 
composition. We cannot say much of the 
style, which is rather inflated for the subject. 
The exercises are admirably suited to arrest 
the attention of the scholar, and to promote 
the acquirement of an elegant and rapid ex- 
ecution. The lessons, or resting places, to 
enliven the dreary road that leads to excel- 
lence, have been sparingly introduced, but 
are judiciously selected and are neatly ar- 
ranged — familiar without being common- 
place. 








THE DRAMA. 


DRAMATIC REGISTER —-King’s Theatre, March 1. 
La Clemenza di Tito and Le Sicilien 4. La 
Clemenza di Tito and Le S.cilien. 

Drury Lane, March 1. The Poor Gentleman 
and The Critic —3. Isabella and Der Freis- 
chutz—4. The Poor Gentleman and Love, 
Law, and Physic.—5. A Grand Performance 
of Ancient and Modern Music.—6. The 
Critic, the Haunted Inn, and Der Freischutz 

Covent Garden, Feb 29. A Grand Performance 
of Ancient and Modern Music.— March 1. 
The Antiquary and The Invincibles. — 3. 
King Richard the Third and the Invincibles. 
—4. Tie Comedy of Errors and the Invinci- 
bies.—6. The Merchant of Venice and the 
Invincibles. 





_— a 

KinG’s Taearre.—On Tuesday exenins 
Madame Schutz made her second appearance 
in this country, as Sesto, in Mozart's (/e. 
mens di Tito. This lady, we understand, is 
a native of Germany, where, as well as jn 
Italy, she has completed her musical studies. 
Hier performance throughout was received 
with the most enthusiastic applause. After 
the opera, Weber’s master-piece, the Fyei- 
schutz Overture, was brilliantly executed and 
deservedly encored. The ballet of L?dnang 
Peintre was repeated, in which the Neupoli- 
fan ‘Tarantella, introduced by Miss Louisa 
and Bournonville was also loudly encored, 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Saturday 
Coleman’s Comedy of the Poor Gentlemun 
was revived, with unusual strength of cast, 
and with great success. Mathews, as Olla- 
pod, played with his usual spirit. 

On Monday nighta Mrs. Duff made her 
first appearance in London, in the character 
of Isabella, and was very favourably received. 
This lady, we understand, is sister-in-law to 
Mr. Thomas Moore. 

Covent Ganrpen Treatre.—Miss Ste- 
phens re-appeared at this theatre, after an 
absence of several years, as Isabella War- 
dour, in the Antiguary. Ler reception must 
have been truly gratifying to her feelings; 
all her songs were encored, but her most 
successful effort was the execution of the 
beautiful ballad, ‘ John Anderson my Jo.’ 

Apecput Tueatre.-—On Monday even- 
ing we witnessed, at this theatre, the perform- 
ance of a most effective drama, entitled, 
Presumptive Evidence. The powerful and 
natural acting of Yates and T. P. Cooke, eli- 
cited frequent and ardent bursts of approba- 
tion. Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Daly, and, in fact, 
the whole of the dramatic corps, played with 
unusual spirit. 


VARIETIES. 
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Tue new tragedy, announced for repre e1 


tation at Drury Lane Tneatre, is from the 


pen of Lord Porchester. 

We hear, from good authority, that a son 
of Incledon will shortly appear at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Tie Theatre of La Gutera, at Turin, was 
burnt down on the 20th of February. Two 
lives were lost. 

The Royal Academy of Music held a 
morning concert yesterday, at the Ilanover 
Square Rooms, by permission of the Right 
Hon. the Directors of the Ancient Concerts. 
The performance, extremely interesting, was 
entirely by the pupils of the academy, and 
the selection undoubtedly good, but the late 
hour at which it took place prevents Us from 
giving a more detailed account. . 

A machine has been invented for cleaning 
knives and forks, by which that hitherto 
tedious process has been so shortened, that 
three or four dozen of each may be cleane 
in as many minutes !— Jvnes. 

The Louvre.—Perhaps there never appe 
ed a more eloquent or argumentative deter 
of Napoleon’s collecting into one mass ; 
the most splendid trophies of human sere 
than the following, which we extract from 
first volume of Mr. Hazlitt's Life of Nape 
leon :—* Asa gallery, the Louvre was “e's 
valled: even the Vatican shrinks — _ 
Not a first-rate picture is to be met wit be 
the Continent, but it found its way “ 
Louvre. Among other claims to our gra 
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Italy; and it was “‘a journey like the path 
¢o heaven,” to visit it for the firsttime. You 
walked for a quarter of a mile through works 
of tine art; the very floors -hoed the sounds 
of immortality. The effect was not broken 
and frittered by being divided and taken 
piecemeal ; but the whole was collected, 
heaped, massed together to a gorgeous height, 
so that the blew stunned you, and could ae- 
ver be forgotten. This was what the art 
could do, and all other pretensions seemed 
to sink before it. School called unto school ; 
one great name answered to another, swell- 
ing the chorus of universal praise. Instead 
of robbery and sacrilege, it was the crown- 
ing and consecration | of art; there was a 
dream and a glory, like the coming of the 
millenium. These works, instead of being 
taken from their respective countries, were 
given to the world, and to the mind and heart 
of man, from whence they sprung. The 
shades of those who wrought these miracles 
might here look down pleased and satisfied 
to see the pure homage paid to them, not out 
of courtesy or asa condescension of great- 
ness, but as due to them of right as the © salt 
of the earth.” The load that killed Correggio 
here first fell off, and Raphael might smile at 
having missed a cardinal’s hat. Art, no 
longer a bondswoman, was seated on a throne, 
and her sons were kings. The spirit of man 
walked erect, and found its true level in the 
triumph of real over factitious claims. Whio. 
ever felt the sense of beauty or the yearning 
after excellence haunt his breast, was amply 
avenged on the injustice of fortune, and might 
boldly answer those who asked what therc 
was but birth and title in the world that was 
not base and sordid—*‘ Look around! These 
are my inheritance; this is the class to which 
I belong!” He who had the hope, nay, but 
tue earnest wish to achieve any thing like the 
imnortal works before him, rose in imagina- 
tion and in the seale of true desert above 
principalities and powers. All that it had 
entered into his mind to conceive, his thought 
in tangled forests, his vision of the night, 
was here perfected and accomplished, was 
acknowledged for the fair and good, honoured 
with the epithet of divine, spoke an intelligi- 
ble language, thundered over Europe, and 
received the bended knee of the universe. 
Those masterpieces were the true hand writ- 
gon the wall, which told the great and 
mighty of the earth that their empire was 
passed away—that empire of arrogance and 
involity which assumed all superiority to it- 
self, and scoffed at every thing that could 
sive a title to it. They might be considered 
as naturalized and at home in this their adopt- 
ed country, which set an exclusive value on 
What could contribute to the public ornament 
or the public use, and had disallowed all 


Claims to distinction that could insult over or- 


lnterfere with those of truth, nature, and ge 
nlus, The Louvre was therefore “a great 
wo ete ;’ a school and discipline of 
a uty! / Bonaparte has explained his 
jeaaae ee in a letter publicly ad- 
- 7 0 Oriani, the celebrated mathemati- 
' in, where he assures him that all men of 
a all who had distinguished themselves 
,'€ repubiic of letters, were to be account- 
be Natives of France, whatever might be the 
tual place of their birth. “ Litherto,” he 
Rs Pg learned in italy did not enjoy the 
,veration to which they were entitled— 
“ey lived retired in their laboratories and li- 








l 
| braries, too happy if they could escape the 


notice, and consequently the persecution of 
kings aud priests. It is now no longer thus; 
there is no longer religious inquisition nor 
despotic power. Thought is free in Italy. 
I invite the literary and scientific persons to 
consult together, and propose to me their 
ideas on the subject of giving new life and 
vigour to the fine arts and sciences. All who 
desire to visit France will be received with 
distinction by the government. The people 
of France have more pride in enrolling 
among their citizens a skilful mathematician, 
a painter of reputation, a distinguished man 
in any class of letters, than in adding to their 
territories a large and wealthy city.” This is 
the true spirit of jacobinism ; and not the 
turning the Tuileries into a potatoe garden. 
Once more, as to the charge of plunder and 
robbery, all the collections in Europe answer 
it, for they are composed of works by the 
same masters. If these works were heir- 
looms, and sacred to the soil where they 
grew, they could not be removed. What is 
subject ot barter and sale in time of peace, 
may be reckoned among the spoils of war. 
The cartoons, the Elgin marbles answer it. 
That these pictures were received in lieu of 


other contributions is proved by this, that | 
£80,000. were offered for the restoration of | 
If the army | 
agents had had their way, we should have 


the St. Jerome and refused. 


heard nothing about the robbery, because we 
ourselves should have liked to have pocketed 
the same sum. We who transfer whole peo- 
ple and bombard peaceful towns, talk at onr 
ease about rapine and sacrilege committed on 
statues and pictures, because they offer no 
temptation to our cupidity.’ 
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VORKS JUST PUBLISHED : Walter’s Letters from 
the Continent, 8s.— Pollock’s Course of Time, 3rd 
edition, 10s. 6d.—Drake’s Memorials of Shakspeare, 
Svo. J43.—Sparks’s Memoirs of John Ledyard, Svo. 
103. 6d.—The Kuzzibash, a ‘Tale of Khorassan, 3 vols. 
post svo. £1. lls. 6d.—Museuin of Paintings, No. I, 
ls. 6d.—Julia, a Poem, by T. Noble, 3s.—The Poetical 
Melange, 3 vols. 2ls.—Peele’s Dramatic Works, 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s.—Dallaway’s Manual of Herald- 
ry, !2ino. 7s.—Oxford Prize Poems, 5s.—The Register 
of Arts, and Journal of Patent Inventions, vol. 1, new 
seiies, Ss. 6d.—M'‘Nish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, 
2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 








10 READERS & CORRESPONUENTS. 
Mars. H.’s Stanzas, and R. M. on the Genius of 
Wordsworth, in our next, 

The spirited and interesting Reminiscences and Re- 
collections of J. D—n, will be resumed in our ensuing 


| Chronicle.—In the mean time, we beg to call the at- 


tention of our readers to a letter from that elegant 
moralist aud accurate observer, Jonathan Oldworthy, 
Esq. in which some recent afflicting events are touch- 
ed with much pathos, and with all the writer’s pecu- 
liar felicity. 

Gilbertus has been received, and is under conside- 
ration,—Clio shall be answered in our next. 

Lines to the Memory of H. Neele have more of 
good feeling than poetical excellence. 

Tl. H. L. labours under some misconception, wh'ch 
a more altentive consideration of the paper he com- 
plains of, will remove. 

Several communications arrived too late to be re- 
plied to in the present notice. Matters requiring im- 
mediate attention should be submitted to us early in 
the week, 











ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA, 
Now publishing, 


CY MBERLAND’S BRITISH 

THEATRE, with REMARKS, Biographical 
and Critical. Embellished with fine full-length Por- 
traits of celebrated Performers, and upwards of One 
Hundred Engravings of the most interesting Scenes. 
Continued every Fortnight, each Play embellished 
with an Engraving, and sold separately, psice 6d.; 
very expensive Copyrights, Is. each. 


PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I. 65 The Shepherd of Der- 
1 Romeo and Juliet went ale 
2 She Stoops to Conquer 66 Father and Son 
3 M&cbeth 67 Wives as they Were 
4 Pizarro 68 Lofty Projects 
5 Richard ITI 69 Every Man ia his Hu- 
6 Douglas A mour 
7 Suspicious Husband 70 The Two Galley Slaves 
Vol. II, Vol, XI. 
8 Othello 71 Brutus, Is. 
9 The Duenna 72 Ali Pacha | 
10 The Rivals 73 Twelfth Night 
1] The Beile’s Stratagem |74 Henry the Fifth 
12 Cymbeline 75 Love in Humble Life 
13 Venice Preserved “6 Child of Nature 
14 The West Indian 77 The Sleep Walker 
Vol. IIT. a Vol. XII. 
15 Much Ado about No-|78 Orestes in Argos 
thing ‘9 Hide and Seek 
16 The Hypocrite 50 Tribu-ation | 
17 As You Like It $1 The Rival Valets 


18 The Provoked Husband S2 Roses and Thorns 
The Beggar’s Opera 83 Midas - 
20 The Way to Keep Him 54 Rule a W ife and Have 
21 The Padlock a Wife 
Vol. IV. Vol. XIII, 

2 King John 85 Bold Stroke for a Wife 
23 King Henry IV., Part I 86 The Good-Natured Maa 
t 
) 


vo 


The Wonder 7 Oberon 

ello 883 The Lord of the Manor 

26 Trip toScarborough [59 The Honey Moon 

7 The Road to Ruin 90 Doctor Bolus 

8 The Gamester ¥1 High Life Below Stairs 
Vol. V. Vol. XIV. 

29 The Winter’s Tale 92 Disagreeable Surprise 

30 The Man of the World|? The Stranger 

31 The [nconstant 94 The Village Lawyer 

32 Love in a Village 95 School for Scandal 

33 Jane Shore 96 The Spoiled Child 

34 King Henry VIII 97 Animal Magnetism 

35 Julius Ceesar 93 Wheel of Fortune 
Vol. VI. Vol. XV. 

36 Merchant of Venice 99 The Critic 

37 Merry Wives of Wind-|!00 Deaf and Dumb 


vw 

sor 101 The Castle Spectre 
38 Virginius 102 The Revenge 
39 Caius Gracchus 103 Midnight Hour 

40 Allin the Wrong 104 Speed the Plough, ls. 
41 King Lear 105 Rosina. 
42 Cato Vol. XVI. 


Vol. VII. 106 Monsieur Tonson 
43 A New Way to Pay old) 7 Comedy of Errors 


Debts 08 Spectre Bridegroom 
44 Measure for Measure [109 Cure forheart ache, Is, 
45 The Jealous Wife 110 Amateurs and Actors 
46 The Tempest 11t Inkle and Yarico 


112 Education. 


47 Clandestine Marriage a 
VOL, XVII. 


48 Coriolanus 


Vol. VIII 114 Rendezvous 
s =e , 115 Barbarossa 
50 The Alcaid ° 
51 The Busy Body By 
Se - aX : 117 Giovanni in London 
02 A Tale of Mystery 118 School of Ref 
°3 Know your Own Mind . _ by A ‘ — 
119 Lovers’ Vows 


4 Mayor of Garrat Vol. XVIII. 


55 A Woman never Vext ; 
56 The Maid of the Mill |!20 The Highland Reel 
121 Two Gentlemen of 





cen iad Vol. IX. ; Verona 
57 The Barber of Seville |j99 Taming of the Shrew 
vd Isabella 123 Secrets Worth Know- 
99 Charles the Second ing, Is. 
60 The Fair Penitent 124 Weathercock 
61 George Barnwell 1125 
62 The Fall of Algiers |} 9g 
63 Der Freischutz Vol. XIX. 
Vol. X. 127 Artaxerxes 
64 The Fatal Dowry 123 The Serf, ls. 


List of Portraits contained in the Work. 


Miss F. H. Kelly—Juliet Mr. W. Farren — Periwin- 
Mr. Young—Iago kle 

Miss Chester—Beatrice Miss Vincent—Oberon 
Mr. Macready—KingJohn Mr. Harley— Billy Bom- 
Mrs. Bunn—Hermione bast 

Mrs. W. Wesi—Portia ‘Mr. Jones—Puff 
Miss Smithson—Margaret |Mr. Mathews—M. 
Mad. Vestris—Don Felix | bleu 

Miss M. Tree—Rosina Mr. Elliston—Walter 
Mr. Wallack—Charolois |Mr. Kean, Jun.—Selim. 
Mr. Kean—Junius Brutus Miss Paton—Mandane 
Mr. C, Kemble—Urestes | 
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\ R. LOLGUITS EXHIBITION of STA- 
TUES, vit :—Iris wakimg Somnus, Musidora, 
Sampson and the Philistines, with the Colossal Statae 
of Mila attacked by a Wolf, will be Open to the Pub- 
lic on MONDAY, the 17th INSTANT, at the Great 
Koom, 209, Regent Street, same Entrance as the 
Cosmvuracia, 


ee — = 
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AY! R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of the 
4 MOCK ELECTION, with VENUS and AN- 
CHISIS, beionging to LORD DE TABLEY, and all 
the Origjnal Studies from Life, for the Election, are 
NOW OVEN at Egyptian Hail. Admission, Is, 
Catrlorue, Gd. 
SECOND EDITION, 
\ ONTGOMERY’S OMNIPRESENCE 
a of the DEITY.—The Poblic are respectfully 
informed, thatthe SECOND EDISION, revised and 
enlarged, price 7s. 6d. will be ready next week. Could 
the ecazger demand for the frst edition have been anti- 
cipated, (every copy having been sold in four weeks, ) 
the publisher wouid not have bad to apologize for the 
delay, winch is now unavoidable.—The work an- 
nounced as in the Press, entitled WHAT YOU 
PLEASE, by the same Author, wili be published dur- 
ing the month. 
S., Maunxver, Publisher, 10, Newgate Street. 
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For EIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
&c. CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exclusively devoted 
to Forvign Literature, by BOUSEY and SONS, Fo- 
reign and Enylish Bookseilers, 4, Broad Street, City. 
— Phe Catalogue contains an extensive Collection of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Books. 

Class [.—Snubscribers paying 52. 5s. the year, 3/. 3s. 
the half-year, or I/. 16s. per quarter, are entitied to 
Right Volumes in Town, or Sixteen in the Cuuntry; 
with New Works and Periodicals. 

Class I1.—44/. 4s. the year, 2/. 12s. 6d. the half-year, 
or ll. 11s. 6d. per quarter, Six Volumes in Town, or 
‘Twelve in the Coaatry; with New Works and Perio- 
diculs. 

Ciass IIL—dsl. 3s. the year. 2/. 28. the half. year, or 
li, 5s. per quarter, Four Volumes in Town, or Fight 
an the Country. 

Class 1V.—2/ 2s. the year, 13. 5s. the half year, or 
Ios. the quarter, Two Volumes in Town, or Four in 
the Country. 


rT EW MUS IC. 
N 





Singers. Composers. s. d. 
When Morning ZephyrsMiss Love H.R. Bishop 2 0 
ur Native Land...... Miss Grant Ditto 16 
‘She Old Oak Tree .... Mr. Atkins Ditto 20 
See the Summer Leaves Varicus Ditto 16 
I'd be your Shadow.... Ditto Ditto 1 6 
Friendship ........+.Mr. Phillips Millar 20 
Roland no 0600 eee Ditto 26 


‘The Kingof theSb am ) 


rock, Thistle, and > Various H. R. Bishop 2 0 
Me ewedsedeéeaa J 
England’s Royal Ad-? Mr. Braham Ditto 26 
WEE Sésce os ae a 5 - 
It is not on the rere D tto Rawlins » 0 
Field ae ch ee ae “ 
= King | God vent Ditto Denbow 20 
MOOT cance 0s aeease 


GouULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho Square. 
Cabinet, Cottage, and Square Piano-fortes, in great 
Variety. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS. 
] ULAU AND CO.’S LIST of NEW 
. FRENCH BOOKS, just Published or Imported, 
No. 37,SOHO SQUARE. 
) 4 A CATALOGUE 
Of the very extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
every Department of Literature and the Sciences in 
the following Languages :—French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c. &c. 

The prices of the whole collection are very consi- 
derably reduced; and Dulau and Co. beg respecttuliy 
tu inform the public that they wil! coatinue to import 
all Foreign Works at the same redueed rate. 

To the Trade and to Schools the same liberal al- 
lowance will be made as before the prices were re- 
duced. 

The Price of the Catalogue will be returned to Pur- 
chasers. 

It being the time when Subscriptions are renewed, 
Dulau and Co. beg to refer to their list of Periodicals, 
which wil! be found very compicte, 





This Paper is published early 08 Saturday, price 8d.; or Is. post free. 


London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ° for the Editor’ 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwoed and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker 
;lasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by Bobee et Ingray.———Printed by Dayidson, Serie’s Place, Carey Street. 





This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ETTERS addressed to a Young Person in 
4 INDIA, calculated to afford instruction for his 
conduct in general, and more especially in his inter- 
cyurse with the Natives. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JOHN BRIGGS, 
Late Resident at Satara. 

Printed for Joan Muaeay, Albemarle Street. 
This day, with a Map and Engravings, two vols. 4to. 
£4. 14s. 6d. 

Jo! 'RNEY through the UPPER PRO- 
VINCES of INDIA, 

By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 
Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 

Printed for Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 











‘This day,in two vols. foolscap 8vo., 21s., with Copper 
Plates and Wood Engravings, a New Series, forming 
Vols. Ii, and IIT, of 


FAIRY LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 
of the SOUTH of IRELAND. 


Printed for Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Vol. Il. may be had separately. 
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This day, 4to. with numerous Plates, Maps, &c. 
ROCEEDINGS of the EXPEDITION 
to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa, com- 
prehending an Account of the SYRIIS and CYRE- 
NAICA,; of the Ancient Cities composing the PEN- 

TAPOLIS, and various other existing Remains. 
By Captain F. W. BEECHEY, R.N., and H. W, 
BEECHEY, Esq. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Aibemarle Street. 


— + en 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo,. 26s. 
Th PUBLIC ECONOMY of ATHENS. 
Containing aa Account of the Prices of Com- 
modities, Rates of Profit, Interest, Wages, Labour, 
&c.; of the Financial Administration, with the 
Peace and War Expenditure ; of the diiferent Items 
of the Public Revenue, with a history of the Tributes 
and Public Treasure, of the Liturgies, Property Taxes, 
and Natural Wealth: and of the Money-System of 
the Athenians. ‘To which is added, a Dissertation on 
the Silver Mines of Laurion. ‘Translated from the 
German of AUGUSTUS BOECKH, 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, Lon- 
dou; and J. PARK&éa, Oxford. 
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‘This day is published, in 8vo. price 30s. the first 
2 of 4 vols. of 
T HWE LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 

By WILLIAM HAZLITTY. 

Printed for Hunt and CLARKE, York Street, Co- 
vent Garden, 

This day are published, in 8vo. price 123. and in 4to. 
on India paper, price One Guinea, TWENTY 
ENGRAVINGS, (accompanied by quotations and 
descriptions) illustrative of the TAMING of the 
SHREW, being No. VI. of . 

‘| 4HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SUAK- 

SPEARE: a Series of Outline Plates exhibiting 
the Story of each Play. Drawn and Engraved by 

FRANK HOWARD), and dedicated, with permission, 

to SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P. R.A. 

Printed for T. CADSLL, Strand, Bookseller to the 
Royal Academy; C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Baup- 
wit, CrRapock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; andJ. 
Booker, New Bond Street. To be hadalso of Mr. 
F. Howarp, No. 5, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

*,* The preceding Numbers may be had separately. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. ]2mo. price 16s. 6d, 
TALIAN VENGEANCE and ENGLISH 
FORBEARANCE, a Romance, 
By SELINA DAVENPORT, 
Author of Donald Monteith, Preference, Hypocrite,&c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London, 
Where may be had, just published, 


Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, by Anne of 


Swansea, 5 vols. #1]. 10s, 
Tales of my Grandmother, in one vol. 4s. 
Ambassador's Secretary, by Jane Harvey, 
4 vols. €!, 2s, 
Montauban and the Monk [Ifilario, by 
George Fitz-George, 3 vols. ]Ss. 
De Lacey, or Passion’s Slave, 3 vols. 18s. 
Bride of Obeyda, by the Author of Mont- 


ville, &c. 3 vols. 18s. 


Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 3 | 
i contains is also valuable.’-—Cr. Rev. 


vols. l6s. 6d. 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. 


JOHNSON S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
e? with WALKER’S PRONUNCIATION ADDED. 
revised, corrected, »nd enlarged, with the addition f 
several Thousand V."urds on the Arts and Sciences 
By ROBERT S. JAMESON, Esq. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn 

In this Dictionary both Johnson and Walker are 
embodied; the accentuation is greatly simplitied and 
given on an entirely new plan ; the work wil! be found 
one of the most cepious and useful vocabularies of 
the English Language ever published. 


London: published by Wut:ttam PICKERING 
Chancery Lane, and Cowte and Co., Poultry, ; 
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Published this day, in one neat pocket volume, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, 4s. bound in cloth, 


VpaAkt HARLAND; or, the Journey to 
A London. A Taie of Humble Life. 
By a LADY. 
Printed for Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and 
Geo. B. WHITTAKER, London. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
My Early Days. By the Author of Fitful 
Fancies. 1I8mo. 2s. boards. 

* This is really one of the best little volumes of its 
class which we have ever met with.’—Lit. Gaz. 

‘ The story is interesting, and the moral it incul. 
cates excelient.’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘It is beautifully written ; and were we to speak of 
ig as warmly as we felt disposed to do under the fresh 
impression of the perusal, we might be suspected of 
partiality or extravagance.’—Eciectic Keview. 

‘—A higher degree of talent in the delineation of 
character is evinced in this volume than in most of 
the publications of this order.’—Congregational Mag, 

Stories from the History of Scotland, in 
the manner of Stories selected from the History of 
England. By the Rev. Alexauder Stewart, Author of 
the History of Scotiand, &c. &c. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half. 
bound, 

*,* The sale of this little work has been very con- 
siderable since its first publication about seven months 
ago; it contains THir‘ty-FroUuR Stories from the most 
striking scenes in Scottish History. 

‘ This little book is admirably adapted to impress on 
the minds of children the leading and most interest- 
ing events and characters of Scottish history. The 
Sitcries are told with that clearness and simplicity 
which are peculiarly valuable in works of this pature.’ 
—London Weekly Keview, }4th July, 1827. 





Books published by Jamies BuLcock, 163, Strand. 


ue BIRTH-DAY, and other TALES. 


Foolscap Svo. neatly bound, 6s. 
In royal ISmo. price 3. 6d. 
Instructions for collecting, rearing, and 
preserving BRITISH INSECTS. Alo for collecting 
and preserving British Crustacea and Shells; together 
with a Description of Entomological Apparatus, lo 
which is added, a List of Now and Rare Species of 
Insects, &c. with their Localities and ‘Time of Appear- 
ance. Intended for Collectors and Residents in the 
Country. With anu Llustiative Plate. By Abel Ing- 
pen, A.L.S. a 
In a neat foolscap 8vo. volume, price /s. 
The Duties of a Lady’s Maid. With Di- 
rections for Conduct, and numerous Receipts for the 
Toilette. Embeliished with a beautiful Line Engrav- 
ing of BELINDA at her Toilette, from Mr. Fracelle’s 
celebrated Picture. ; 
‘The remarks upon dressing the hair are equally 
sensible and just, there is a considerable quantity of 
instruction and advice, which will render it a useful 
work both for Ladies and Ladies’ Maids.’—Lit. G8. 





Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthty or Quart 
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In a neat foolscap Svo. volume, price 6s. with a Por- 
trait of Miss Edgeworth, the 
Vulgarities of Speech Corrected. In which 
is shown the Impropriety of Provincial, Vulgar, and 
Cant expressions, used in common conversation. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and those unacquaint- 
ed with Grammar. ass ‘Adent to 
‘The utility of a work of this kind is too eviden m 
require any recommendation, Chestertield yi 
“that vulgar expressions imply either a very 0% st 
of mind, or low education and low compapry. 


Embellished with an Engrav ng, price 4s. 6d. 
y ’ , 4 a Ags r 
The Correspondent’s Assistant, 01 


]2mo. 
Secre- 


9 . re Aante to 

tary’s Guide; bring a Sclection of Lette rs adaptet 
vl . se 4 as ot wil } tue 

the every-day occurrences of Life. Together anit 


correct manner of addressing persons in every! 
of life. Pubiic Companies, &c. Xe. 
‘This is a most useful book, and we 2 
that a careful perusal of its contents will paces 3 
persons for whom it is designed. he Inform 
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